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To the Editor of the 


sin, York, Apri 17, 1808. 
HAVE been desired to supply 
you with a memoir of my late 

invaluable friend the reverend 
Wilham Wood, and were I able 
to delineate to others, with any 
truth of colouring, a faithful re. 
semblance of that yiyid portrait 
of his many talents and virtues 
engraven for eyer on my own re. 
membrance, I should with the 
sreatest alacrity take up my pen; 
jor what means more likely to 
call forth every latent energy, and 
to strengthen and invigorate every 
virtuous resolution, than the fre. 
quent and serious contemplation 
of departed excellence? But 
though I cannot do this as 
well as I should wish, I will 
attempt it as well as Tam able, 
and leaving it to others to draw 
i finished picture, will merely 
sketch out a few leading features 
which may be soothing to the 
sorrow of those by whom he was 
ost justly esteemed and beloved, 
aud useful to others who did not 
enjoy the privilege of his friend- 
ship and acquaintance, 
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ILI, 2 





Monthly Repository. 


Mr. Wood was distinguished, 
during the period of his academi- 
cal education at Hoxton, tor the 
vigour and comprehension of his 
inind, the integrity and sobriety 
of bis character, the ardour of 
his pursuit after knowledge, the 
vivacity and quickness of his ima- 
gination, and the perfect regu. 
larity of his conduct. He was 
early introduced to the late emi- 
nent Dr. Price, who well knew 
how to value and appreciate his 
many uncommon endowments ; 
und a vacancy taking place at 
Mill Hill Chapel in Leeds, in the 
year 1773, by the removal of the 
late Dr. Pricstley to superintend 
the education of the two Sons of 
the Marquts of Landsdowne, (then 
Lord Shelburne,) be was warmly 
recommended to that congregation 
by Dr. Price, and unanimous- 
ly chosen by them to beconje 
their minister. Tfere he remai}- 
ed stationary to the time of his 
death, and how acceptable he was 
to his people, how highly he was 
esteemed, beloved and honoured 
by them, the veneration in whick 
H 
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they hold his memory, and the 
tears of unfeigned sorrow which 
yet bedew his new-made grave, 
will amply testify. He died on 
Friday, the first day of the present 
month, of an inflammation of the 
bowels, in the 64th year of his 
age. He had a most severe ate 
tack of a liver complaint and of 
the gout in his stomach in the 
autumn of 1806, which brought 
his life into the utmost danger ; 
and at the very moment when lit- 
tle or no hope remained of his 
own recovery, Mrs. Wood, with 
whom he had been happily united 
almost 30 years, was ized with 
a violent fever, which terminated 
her life in a few days; this hea- 
vy and deep affliction, when his 
friends durst inform him of it, he 
bore with the greatest resignation 
and fortitude: he considered her 
as having only anticipated him a 
little time—it was but to perform 
a few more duties, and they should 
again be united in some nobler 


mansion of ther Father's house.. 


He was reduced to such extreme 
feebleness, that for many months 
after this trying event, he was 
unable to walk down stairs. and 
during the whole of that time, 
one of his own sons, who is a 
merchant in) Leeds, and 
other young gentlemen, members 
of his congregation, took regulas 
turns every morning and evening, 


| hy rece 
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and carried him from his own 

apartment into his sitting room?. 
Jt was not until the following July 
that he was able to resume hs 
ministerial labours; but his men. 
tal powers were never impaired, 
and although he was transformed 
from great apparent vigour, to 
the semblance of a venerable old 
man, yet he seemed so entire! 

recovered, as to afford the most 
sanguine hope of many prolonged 
years of usefulness and comfort; 
he could again enjoy the society 
of his friends, delight them by 
his wonted cheerfulness, and in. 
struct them by his edifying cons 
versation. He preached twice, 
the Sunday preceding his death, 
with a degree of animation which 
astonished all who heard him; 
his morning subject was the sedu- 
cibility of the human heart, the 
danger of ambition, and the ex- 
treme importance of frequently 
and seriously examining our owl 
real character. The text was tak. 
en from the 13th verse, of the viii. 
chapter of the @nd of Kings. 
When rt was afterwards remarked 
in the vestry, that Mr. Wood had 
this day even sur; 
a gentleman present replied, ** Ih 


rassed hy msellf, 


admirable; but 
it strikes me, that the whole 


] ’ ] 
as Indeed) been 


his manner, resembled the bright 
and vivid haht of a shining taper, 


a few moments before it expires 


* Of one of these young gentlemen, who is now on a voyage to a distatyt 
country, J shall mention the following anecdote. He is the eldest son of a very 


mumerous family, and his 


maternal grandfather having bequeathed him a consi- 


derable estate, which he was to possess on the death of his parents, he made 2 
deed of cift unknown to them the moment he came of age, which shou'd enabic 
Wis father who is a merchant, to throw it into trade, or to dispose of it as he 
pleased, for the equal benefit of his twelve younger brothers and sisters. Hi) 


disintcreeed 
his family, 


enjoyment ? 


generosity ts repaid by the gratitude and thorough confidence of a'l 
and, the whole of his conduct being equaliy exemplary, by the ¢* 
teem and regard of all his acquaintance. 


any mode of mere self-indulgence could have yielded 


I would ask my young readers whethes 
so purc and sublime af 


» * 


















































































This gentleman had doubtless re. 
marked that the extraordimary 
animation he had witnessed, was 
the strong effort of a powertul 
mind, over an enfeebled bodily 
frame, and that it was not pro- 
bable it should thus triumph any 
more. But perhaps, Mr. Editor, 
[ ought to have attempted a fur- 
ther sketch of the character of 
this eminent person, before I ad- 
verted to the sorrowful event 
which has removed him from us ; 
let it however be remembered, 
that those impressions which are 
most vivid press first upon the 
mind, and that it is only two 
short weeks since these last events, 
so mournful and unexpected, have 
taken place. 

Mr. Wood was educated by his 
parents in strict Calvinistic prin- 
ciples, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that he entered on his studies 
for the ministry, under the full 
influence of those sentiments. It 
would be interesting to inquire by 
what gradual steps and peculiar 
process his mind disengaged itself 
from a system by which many 
are held in bondage through life, 
and which he afterwards consid. 
ered as extremely erroneous, and 
highly unfavourable to human 
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happiness. We know indeed that 
the change in his opinions took 
place, in consequence of a dili- 
gent study of the scriptures in 
the original languages, carefully 
compared with the works of God, 
of which he was an accurate ob- 
server and warm admirer, and 
which every where unfold the in- 
finite goodness as well as wisdom 
of the supreme Architect: and 
we know also that his mind could 
not be biassed by any views of 
worldly ambition or interest, for 
with his talents to what celebrity 
and affluence might he not have 
attained, even without the pale ofa 
lucrative establishment, could be 
have gone with the tide of popular 
opinion? His first change of senti« 
ment was to low Arianism, but be- 
fore his appointment to Mill Hill 
chapel he had become an Unitarias 
in the strictest sense of that term? 
he always maintained however 
that Arians were entitled to that 
denomination, and regretted that 
the matter should ever have been 
warmly contested, as tending to 
excite unnecessary ahenation from 
each other in Christians, who are 
certainly agreed in every thing 
essential to piety and virtue ?. 
He devoted much time for many 


* I shall here insert a note of Mr Wood's on this subject, affixed to a sermon 
preached by him in the year 1800. “The propriety of this name (viz. Unitarian,) 
as exclusively belonging to those who do not hold the re-existence of Christ 
has been called in question, no less by the followers of Athanasius, than by 
those of Arius. I confess I see no reason why it should not be ye in its 


Strictest sense to the /atter. They acknewledge the proper unity o 


the divine 


nature, undistinguished by difference of persors as well as undivided into a mul- 
titude of parts. All the difference between them and other Unitarians relates 
to the rank which the head of the Christian church sustains in the general crea- 
tion of God. Both parties regard him as a creature deriving his being from the 
infinite source of all excellence: in this main point they exactly agree; and the 
divine authority of the gospel appears to stand on precisely the same foundation 
whether we consider him as a superangelic spirit, possessed of inconceivably ex- 
tensive but still subordimate powers, or as a man in the common sense of the 
term, raised up by the Universal Parent, to answer extraordinary purposes in the 
administration of his government, and for that end furnished by him with every 
requisite endowment Which opinion is embarrassed with the fewest difficulties 
and is best supported by the general tenor of scripture, is 3 different question. 
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years to the diligent study of the 
Jewish and Chnistiaus scriptures, 


and from time to time Most cone 


; 


scientiously unfolded and enforc- 
ed those sacred truths from the 


pulpit, which he believed to be 
the moral and 
religious prov ement of his hear- 
ers. He did not often dwell on 
subjects which are merely contro 
versial, it being his great object 
rather to form his hearers toa 
truly Christan temper, than to 
render them acute disputants; 
conceiving, that love to God and 
vood will towards all men, as his 
children and our brethren, is the 
very essence of the gr spel, Most 
particularly did he avoid in his 
public discourses the unedifying 


, 
most conducive to 


disputes, at this day so warinly 
agitated by many very worthy 


te ms, on the subject of a cele- 
brated sermon lately published by 
a clergyman of the established 
What might be his 
precise opinion respecting the par- 
ticular fact to which that sermon 


church * 


relates, [ am _ not 
state, but he 
of the extreme Importance attri- 
buted to the controvel sy by some, 
and of the spiritol party xcited bys 
it in others. Inal! the social! and 


domestic connexions, as a neigh. 


competent to 


ercally uisaépprovead 


bour, a masterota tamily,a friend, 
a father and a husband. his cone 
duct was not only ex¢ mplary but 
singularly amiab le. For some 
years he took a limited number 
of young ladies as pupils, who in 
consequence enjoved a p rivilege 
which very se Jdom falls to the lot 
of fe males, and who will long 
have reason to rejoice in the en- 
largement of mind and valuable 
acquisition of Us¢ ful knowledge, 


which by this means fell to thei 
share. 

Few persons had more enlight. 
ened views than our departed 
friend, of the true nature and 
great importance of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, to the prosperity, 
Improvement and happiness, both 
of the governors and governed, 
No one more warmly admired the 
English constitution as exhibited 
In its native purity, or more sine 
cerely regretted every deviation 
from its genuine principles. The 
war systel, so ub 
by those who ar raterested 
in its continuance, a multitude 
aias how numerous! he sincerely 
deprecated. One of the latest 
acts of his life was the address 
made by him in the Clotb-hall at 
Leeds, which he delivered with 
uncommon animation, on. the 
subject of the petition for peace, 
To one or two of | 1S friends who 
differed trom him in opinion, not 
as to the object of the petition, 
hut as to the time of presenting 
it, he feelingly replied, ** Whee 
ther at be the firme or not, I will 
not dispute, but this I know, that 
it is my ti ty and that as an aged 
minister of the gospel of peace, 
I feel it an imperious duty to bear 
this public testimony.” It 3b 
much to be regretted that Mr. 
Wood should hare published so 
vi ry little. To himself indeed it 
is now of no importance that the 
knowledge of his literary eminence 
should scarcely have extended 
beyond the confined circle of his 
own immediate connexions; but 
to them, and to socicty at large, 
the loss is very great, tor the 
treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge which he had accuinulated, 


lulv. extolled 


* Sce a Sermon, bythe Rev. Francis Stone. 
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, 


on moral, theological and scien- 
subjects were ** neither few 


e+ rer” 
eeras 


nor small.” It was his intention 
to have selected and prepared for 
the press a volume of sermons, 
but this was never done, and be- 
deterred perhaps by the injue 
dicious zeal of surviving friends, 
who not unfrequently bring for- 
ward what the author himselt 
would have consigned to oblivion, 
he has leit orders in his will that 
uotany of them shall be publish- 
ed, and that all his other papers 
shall be destroyed. The leading 
characteristic of all his composi. 
ns on whatever subject, Was 
the air of originality which under 
his management it assumed; the 
spark of : nius never tailed to ir- 
radiate the whole, and to throw 
new lights even on those truths 
which are already well known aud 
established. He had paid parti- 
cular attention to the manner of 
delivering his discourses, which 
was peculiarly forcible and ener. 
getic, il be Ing his decided opinion 
that those things ought not to be 
n ‘wlected, ot themselves however 
ununportant, on which the ac- 
ceptableness, and consequently 
the usefulness of a public speaker 
0 greatly dep mals, His tavou- 
rite relaxation trom severer la- 
bours was the study of natural 
tustary, in Which he was a great 
proficient, and which in his mind 
was always subservient to the great 
hterests of piety and virtue, us 
well as to the mere extension ol 
snowledee, 
Among the many who will long 


ave cause to lament the loss of 


this eminent person, are the friends 
ot the academical institution, 
removed from Manchester to this 
eny, of which he was the firm 
and able supporter, the warm aud 


judicious patron. At his ine 


stance it was, that his highly es- 
teemed friend, the present excel- 
lent theological tutor, was pree 
vailed upon, without any view to 
pecuniary advantage, to hazard 
an undertaking, arduous in the 
extreme, and beset with difficul. 
ties of which those only who are 
acquainted with all the circum. 
stances can form an adequate 
ideas But he saw and felt the 
Importance of continuing and sup. 
porting an institudion so closely 


connected with the interests of 


truth, and ad pure, unadulterated, 
UNso} histicated Christianity. Phas 
triend he well knew possessed the 
learning and the & 


perceived in his ¢ 


ents, and he 
laracter, the 
dispositions, the habits, and the 


l 
} 
4 


virtues, which would eminently 
quality him for that important 
stanhoa. Ile had been unabie, 
since the severe illness already 
mentioned, to visit the institution 
in person, but he heard with de. 
light of its increasing success ; 
and when informed last veur at 
Buxton, by a gentleman who had 
been present, of the credit with 
which the students had passed 
their general examination at the 


’ 


end of the session, his heart Wits 
tov tull tor utterance, and he shed 
tears of yoy. Tow eloquent i: 
the voice which issues trom the 
grave of such a minister and such 
uw man in favour of the only insti. 
tution at this time in the hingdom, 
where voung men can be edu. 
cated on principles similar to his 
own! Surely it will not plead in 
vain; other trends will arise to 
its Support, (and it requires sup. 
port) whe ll they have not all hus 
talents, will at least umbibe his 
virtuous zeal, and truly philan. 


| 
rhropy spirit. 
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The last letter he ever wrote 
was to Mr. Wellbeloved, on Men- 
day, the 28th of last month, in 
answer to one he had addressed to 
him on some important business 
relative to the institution. He 
did not feel himself very well, 
but he hoped in a tew days to con- 
fer with himself and Mr. Brown, 
(the classical and mathem:tical 
tutor) more large on the sub- 
pect. But **he who s eth not as 


ut 


man seeth” had otherwise or- 
dained. What were the feelings 
of his friend, when instead of 
the promised Inter VIEW, an €X- 
press arrived the account of 
lus death ? Nr. Wellbx loved Was 
requested to perform the last sad 
vttices of funeral respect, the 
whole congregation attended in 


mourning, and three dissenting 
t religious de- 

vy the sup- 
porters of the pall. ‘The paintul 
duty devolved upon him also of 
preaching a funcral sermon on the 
following Sunday. ‘Lhe writer of 
this imperfect: memo accompa- 
nied him to Leeds, and a more 
linpressive scene Vv hever Wit- 
nessed. ‘The chap 
ingly crowded--the character given 
of their revered pastor was just, 
striking and approprinie—it came 
from the heart le preacher, 
and could not fail to reach the 
hearts of the auditors —cvery 


ministers, of diiferen 


homuiuauons, were wnong 


1 . 
Pi WAS CACCE d. 


' ¢ 
Oi ft 


eye 


is this day, was the universal sor 
timent—how unlike to the h: appy 
days never more to return, wher 
we were wont fo repair together 
to the house of God rejoicing t 
But wherefore this de ep and una- 
vailing sorrow? Ye do not lament 
that the sufferings of your friend 
were not longer protracted, that 
his descent to the tomb was not 
marked by the enfeebling pro. 
eress of universal decay, that he 
is entered before ye ¢ prepare if 
to expect it, ** to Ag rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God?’ 
No, it is for yourselves that ye 
weep, for he was your wise and 
kind instructor, judicious 
and ever ready counsellor, your 
faithful and steady triend. Sane- 
tily to yourselves the awful dis. 
pensation, Ye will revere his 
memory, ye will delight to dwell 
on the virtues which so endeared 
him to you, ye will copy them in 
your lives, and imprint them on 
your hearts, they will be written 
there, ** as with a pen of iron” 
“cneraven as {or 


*) 


Crver. 
It, Mr. Editor, I have enctoach- 


ed too much on the patience of 


your 


_—-- 


OlL a Toc, 


your readers, [ must rest my 
apology in the interest of the 
subject, and remain with Sie 


cere wishes for the increased suc- 
cess of your liberal Magazine, 
Your constant reader, 


was filled with tears—how unlike CATH. CAPPE. 
PARTICULARS OF THE LATE REV. DR. STURGES, BY 
DR. TOULMIN. 


I 


Lv the Editor of the Monthly Repasitory. 


Birmingham, 
Jay 6, 1808. 
‘and eratify Mey 





if you allow me a column in your 
publication, tor additional part 
culars to your Obituary relative 























to the lute Dr. Sturges, in the 
Repository for last December *. 
1 lad pleasure in seeing that 
tribute of respect to the memory 
of that gentleman; and irom sen- 
timents of esteem for his character 
and of gratitude for some personal 
and handsome attentions, [ wish 
to state some circumstances, that 
I am certain will do him much 
credit in the opinion ot libe. 
ral mens On the publication 
of my ** Letters”? ‘to him, I di- 
rected a copy to be forwarded to 
himself, and another to Dr, 
Lowth, the Bishop of London, 
to whom his “* Considerations on 
the present Church Establishment” 
were addressed. On the receipt 
of it, ] was politely favoured with 
the following letter. 

Reverend Sir, London, Feb. 21,1782. 

“On my coming hither a few days 
ago, I met with the Letters which you 
have been pleased to address to me; 
and thank you for the civility and on 
the whole the candour with which you 
treat me and which I think becomes us 
all on these occasions, if we consider 
ourselves as scholars, gentlemen and 
Christians. 

** [ shall probably leave the subject in 
debate between us as it stands, to the 
judgment of the public ; but may per- 
haps in a little tume, when I return into 
the country, trouble you in private with 
a few strictures on your Letters just to 
give you my own opinion on the prin- 
cipal arguments contained in them. 

Jam, Rev. Sir, with respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. STURGES” 
In the November tollowing, I 
was obliged with his remarks on 
the ** Letters” filling near four 
sheets of quarto post paper: 

“ Written,” as he was pleased to ex- 
press himself, “ freely and unreservedly 
after an attentive consideration of them; 
but I hope not in a manner to give you 
any offence. I continue quite of the 
same mind to leave the subject in de- 
bate between us as it stands, to the 
judgment of thc public; whom we 


* M. Repos, 


vol, ii. p. 662, 
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should both of us find, little interested 
in such a controversy were it pro 
longed. These remarks in private you 
will I hope accept as a mark of that at- 
tention to your Letfers which | think 
they deserve. 

‘«« | desire to repeat my thanks to you 
for the civility and on the whole the can- 
deur with which you have treated me. 
My expression is a little qualified, be- 
cause you will see in my remarks, that 
I think it not quite preserved in one or 
two instances in your last letter. Cam 
sorry that the spirit of controversy, re- 
ligious controversy especially, should 
be such in general as to make civility 
and candour in it rather sineular. 

“ The Bishop of London desired me 
to present his compliments to you and 
thanks for your Letters, 

J am, Reverend Sir, 

With much respect, 
Your obedient humble servane, 
J. STURGES.” 
Dr Sturges considered joining 
his name with Mr. Robinson's, p. 
$5. as the least candid thing in all 
the ** Letters.” Had there beena 
call for » second edition of the 
** Letters,”? the author would have 
availed himselt of Dr. Sturges’s 
strictures to have corrected, ot 
strengthened, or elucidated more 
fully his own arguments, though 
he could not consider himself at 
libertv, without the writer’s ex. 
press permission to haye published 
them. ‘lhe debate was never re. 
sumed. But the correspondences 
between Dr. Sturges ard the au- 
thor of the ** Letters” did not 
end thus. From that time th 
former constantly paid a polite 
and liberal attention to the latter, 
by sending him a copy of every 
publication, as soon as it came 
from the press: and seldom did 
an opportunily for the author of 
the ** Letters” to return the favour 
by similar testimonies of respect 
occur, but the receipt was ac. 
knowledged by a letter, written 
in such terms of regard and candid 














by 


: 
? 

: 
: 
. 
4 
4 


2 


: 


concession, that it might incur the 
censure of vanity to refer to them, 
did it not reflect honour on Dry. 
Sturges’s liberality; which was 
heightevned by this circumstance, 
that the publications sent for his 
acceptance, in general militated 
with his views and sentiments on 
theological points. The author 
of the © Letters” bad once an op- 
portunity to pay his respects in 
person, to Dr, at Al. 
verstoke, and was received by him 
with very friendly and cordial 
politeness, accompanied with ine 
vitations to dine with him; which 
circumstances obliged me to de- 
cline, 

In connexion with this view of 
Dr. Sturges’s candid spint I am 
tempted to quote a passage, on 
religious discussions, in his ** Ree 
tlections on the Principles and 
Institutions of Popery,” as ex- 
pressive of the excellent trait in 
his character, which it was the 
design of this communication to 
exhibit.“ Discussions of Reli- 
gious Disputes,’? says the doctor, 
** are generally not very edifying, 
either as coming from the 
or delivered places of public 
worship; and they are seldom free 
from a degree of warmth and acri- 
do more harm by 
the breach of chanty, than cood 
by the investigation of what cither 
Por 


such discussions mast very much 


Sturges, 


press, 


mony. which 


} irtwv SUpPPOses to be truth. 


consist of constant Censure on the 
party; and I do not en. 
who takes pleasure in 


adverse 


v\ the man 


finding fault. It is always pain- 
ful to me to represent human na. 
ture under her worst aspect,” 
Ps . dto ed 


Dr. Sturges’s © Strictures on 
were accompanied 
tract, not 


Obituary 


the Letters,” 
’ 4 ’ . 
present of a 


noticed in your 


willy il 


ene 
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titled *“*A Letter to a Bishop, 
occasioned by the late Petition 


to Parliament, for Relief in the 
Matter of Subscription. The Se. 
cond Edition corrected. With a 


Postscript containing some Consi- 
derations on Tests, 1773.” 
In 1802, Dr. Sturges published 


“ Theughts on the Residence of 


the Clergy, and on the Provisions 
of the Statutes of the Twenty 
First Year of Henry VIL. c. 13.” 
It is well observed in the Obitu- 
ary of the Atheneum for Nov. 
1807, that “ his solicitude for 
the credit and benefit of the cler. 
gy so forcibly expressed,” in this 
tract, “* evince him to have been 
sincerely interested in their wel- 
fare and comfort.” 

Dr. Sturges was nephew to 
Bishop Low th, by his mother, a 
daughter of the Rev. Willam 
Lowth, Prebendary of Winches. 
ter, and the well known and learn- 
ed Commentator on the Prophets; 
and the author of other valuable 
theological writings. 

The preceding supplement to 
your Obituary, of the learned 
Dr. Sturges will, it is hoped, be 
acceptable to your readers, and 
be regarded as an act of justice 
to an amiable and distinguished 
character, while it holds up to 
imitation and esteem in the exe 
ample of the Doctor, who was, 
itis to be considered, the person 
attacked by the - 


G» Letters. al 
pleasing instance of that suavity 


e 
of manners and gencrosity of ree 
taliation, which too seldom have 
occurred among polemical writers. 
‘The author of the ** Letters, te by 
controverting the principles and 
arguments of Dr. Sturges gained 
a very respectable and attentive 
literary friend. 
lam, Sir, your’s, &e. 


JOSHUA TOULMIN. 




















“Un. BELSUAMS VINDICATION 


ARIANS: WITH A POSTCRIP 
MAN'S ATIACK ON 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
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OF HIS ACCOUNT OF MODERN 
IN REPLY YO “A CHURCHe 
rHik UNITARIANS., 


a 


Tu the Editor of the 


Hlack aey . 
SIR, April 16, 1808. 

Not bn ing a bush-fighter, I do 
not think myseif bound to enter 
the Hsts with every assailant, who 
draws his bow behind the covert 
of an an ny mous sigbature, Your 
readers. however, may perhaps 
expect, that I should make some 
defence against the accusation ex. 
hibited in your last Repository by 
a correspondent, who signs him- 
self A, p. 134. 

In the first place, in bar of the 
prosecution, I plead a flaw in the 
indictment. Your correspondent 
charges me with having allirmed 

: of the Modern Arians, (for so it 
seems they are now christened,) 
that ** no motive can be found for 

their usurping the name of Arians, 

Unless it. be to screen themselves 

from the reproach that is annexed 
to the vbnoXious term Sociman, 











and p rhaps to suve the credit ol 
their orthodoxy, by joining oc- 
casionally tn the popular hue and 
cry against those who profess the 
primitive faith of the proper hu- 
maanity of Jesus Christ.’ This, 
Sir, is contrary to fact; Ido not 
make the peremptory assertion 
which your correspond ni Hnpute . 
to me, My words are thi se, If 
is not indeed easy fo conceive why 
they chuse to assume a name 
with which their tenets so little 
Correspond, unl ssitbe, &c. These 
Capressions, it l am net mistaken, 
YUL, 








Lil. * 
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are of a very different import 
from those which your Coles 
spondent has been pleased to sub. 
stitute, and which would, to be 
sure, have answered his purpose 
better. IT think therefore that 
on this ground, Lam clearly ene 
titled to a nodi prosequz, if not to 
a verdict In my favour, 

Waving however this privilege, 
[ will fairly meet your correspon- 
dent’s charge ; not indeed upon 
his ground, but my own. It is 
hot cusy to conceive why modern 
Arians assume a name with which 
their tenets so little correspond, 
unless to screen themselves from 
the repreach annexed to the ob. 
noxious term Socinian? What 
is there invidious, or uncharitable 
in this insinuation. But, says 
your correspondent, 18 it nol aee 
cusing them of insincerity? I ane 
swer, notin the least. ‘They as. 
sume aname which J not they 
think improper, to avoid an epi- 
thet whieh they deem reproachtul, 
andwhiel certainly dees not ia 
uny sense apply to them. Great- 
ly as | venerate the memories of 
those eminent reformers Lalius 
and Faustus Socinus, I as little 
relish the appellation Socinian, 
as any modern Arian can do: and 
for that reason amongst others, I 
chuse to call myself an Unitarian. 
Others may not approve my MO« 
tive, but [ should wonder if I 
were taxed with insincerity for it. 
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Mr. RBelsham on 


u 
@? 


Sut I have added, and this I 
suspect is the offensive part of the 
charge, that thev assume the 
name “ perhaps to save the credit 
ot their orthodoxy, by joining 
occasionally in popular hue 
and cry against those who protess 
the proper humanity of Jesus 
Christ.” Now, sir, though 1] have 

talified the supposition with the 
‘bmitati n ‘* perhaps,” it is pos. 
sible that my indefinite expression 
may be understood in a strictly 
universal sense, as though 1 had 
intended to Impute this motive to 
all modern Anans without excep. 
tion. Whereas I have the plea- 
sure to be acquainted with many, 
the generosit y 0 if spirit 
places them above all suspi@on, 
I must beg leave therefore to cor. 
rect the text, and to limit my 
prop sition still turther, by the 
insertion of the Commodious mo- 
nosyllable some; a word which 
occurs in. some notable instances 
in your correspondent’s letter. 
Let then the future reading be 
thus, and sone perhaps to save 
their credit, Ac. ‘This correction 
] hope wall sat fy the fee lines of 
your correspondent, for | am not 
inclined altogether to rctract the 
charge which was not made upon 
light grounds. For indeed to de- 
ny that persens of suspected or. 
thoduxy often endeavour to save 
their credit, by making the most 
of the little they have, and pare 
lic ularly by if ud exciam: iuOnS, 
or — reth eteus upon th 
who are a hte below them unon 
the seule, Is to afivet ignorance 
of the mest palpable facts, ‘This is 
not ¢ ote charity, but in. 
fantile simp! icity : in fact, it is 
like n chil { shu {tine y his ( vi" a and 
ery ing out, 
But, says 


\ hose 


Doe ly Can sce me,’ 
ews COTresp 
ts Hot this accusing these 


} 
haent, 


rood 


modern Arians. 


men of malevolence? I answer, 
by no means. They think no ill, 
and mean no harm to the Persons 
whom they disparage. It is mere- 
ly an act of  self-preservation, 
‘They do it only to save their own 
character; that they may not 
be turned out of good company, 
nor lose their good things. 

I cannot help suspecting that 
your correspondent, wit h all his 
gravity, means to be a little 
waggish when he talks of the great 
courage which it ree 
quires to avow Arianism in pres 
sent circumstances. “ The Soci- 
nians” says he * hold them in 
contempt.” What the Socini- 
ans may think or say, I know 
not. But when your corres 
pondent adds that “ the orthoe 
dox allow them no better quare 
ter than they do the Socinians,” 
he is telling a tale of other 
times. I well remember when 
Arians were held by the orthodox 
in horror and abhorrence. But the 
case is altered. We now see them 
lovingly shaking hands with each 
other, frequenting the same pla- 
ces of worship, preaching in the 
same pulpits, supporting the same 
academical institutions, and eat. 
ing custard together. The alarm 
of: the common enemy beating up 
their quarters has converted bit- 
ter hostility into close alliance. 
No, no, there is no great danger 
now in professing Arianism; no 
uncommon firmness of mind, no 
e extraordinary self-denial is requis 
site for this purpose. No youth 
is excluded from our academies, 
no minister is dismissed from our 
pulpits, no tradesman is injured 
in his business, because he is an 
Arian. Arianism, sir, 1s no longe 
er a noxious heresy, it 1s a savig 
grace, vaaen makes us righteous 
in the sight of our brethren. A 
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very little of it will go a great 
way. if we can but abjure the 
apostle’s creed, that ** Jesus Christ 
isa man in all respeets like unto 
his brethren,’ there 1s no Insu- 
perable obstacle in our way, to 
the highest P referment which non- 
conform:ty has to bestow. I cun- 
not therefore by any means agice 
with your correspondent, that it 
argues weakness of intellect in 
some modern Arians, to assume 
and shelter themselves under the 
auspicions name: nor should I 
expect in theory, nor do I ob- 
serve in fact, any woeful disap- 
potntment in Consequence of it. 

Your correspondent says, that 
“some impute the opinions of 
modern Arians, to weakness of 
intellect”? and after acknowledg- 
ing my courtesy or justice in ad- 
mitting the right of modern Arians 
to the title of Unitarians; he adds 
* that this appellation is by sume 
applied exclusively to those who 
believe that Jesus Christ had no 
existence before he appeared in 
this world.”? I do not suspect the 
veracity of your correspondent, 
hor can I suppose that so grave a 
writer would hazard a random and 
unfounded assertion. [| can only 
stv, that his connexions must 
have been very peculiar. For I 

can truly affirm that in the whole 

circle of my aequaiatance, which 
amongst Unitarians has been pret- 
ty extensive, | have never vet met 
with an individual who avowed, 
or whom | could suspect of en- 
tertaining the sentiments, which 
your correspondent imputes to 
some whom he has_ probably 
known, or heard of. 

But hold! 'fo my utter astonish- 
ment, I see that | am myself ime 
plicated mn the charge - Your 
Correspendent adds, as his con- 


cludingsentence and bonne bouche, 
‘© While he (Mr. B.) confined his 
charge against them to weakness, 
&c. it night be borne in silence.’ 
What, sir! did | ever charge those 
illustrious and venerable men, the 
Lockes, the Clarkes,the Peirces, the 
Eemlyns, the Taylors, the Bensons 
and the Chandlers of a former age, 
my fathers and instructors in the 
gospel of Christ, to whose admi- 
rable writings [am chiefly indebt. 
ed for all that I know of pure 
and rational christianity, and by 
whose e xample I have been ani. 
mated to proiess it, whose light, 
bright and resple udent for the 
season in which it appeared, en- 
abled the Lardners and the Jebbs, 
the Lindseys and the Priestleys of 
a Jater day to see still further 
into the simplicity and reasona. 
bleness of the Christian doctrine 
and to remove still more of the 
rubbish with which its progress Is 
impeded; those great and revered 
characters whose names I cannot 
pronounce but with vencration 
and gratitude; did TI, sir, ever 
VM hisper a syll: thle, could I ever 
entertain a ‘thoeatia of accusing 
them of ‘ weakness of inte lect,” 
merely hecaus they believed and 
were supporters of the Arian doce 
trine 2? It is impossible, Every 
fecling of my beart revolts at the 
thought. If | could ever be charg. 
able with such infatuation, well 
might | adopt the patriarch’s im. 
precation, let my right hand for. 
cet her cunning, and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
But your correspondent also 
alleges it as a proof of wondertul 
moderation that his modern Arie 
ans, bear in silence the h avy 
charge of prejudice. Sir, in my 
humble opinion, all error must 
be founded 19 prajudication—in 
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judging and making up the mind 
upon a subject before it has been 
sufficiently examined. If there- 
fore the system of modern Arians 
be erroncous, which | think it as, 
they must, in my estimation, be 
chargeable with prejudice. Of 
criminal prejudice 1 am far trom 
eitheraccusing or suspecting them. 
And I am yet to learn that the 
imputation of prejudice to human 


failibility is a crime deserving of 


animadversion. Who that has 
ever thought at all, has not telt 
the power of the prejudices of edu- 
cation? Daily am I thankiu! to 
the Father ef lights and to those 
angels of his providence, by whom 
the iron chain of early preyudice 
was burst asunder, and the doors 
of the dungcon were set « pen, by 
whom I was brought out of dark 
ness into light, out of bonda 
into liberty, and out of misery 
into happiness: aad by whom I 


=~ 
< 


was taught to reeard my Maker 
hot as aN inexorable tyrant, but 
as an indulgent Father, and my 
existence not as a curse, but as 
an ancstimable blessing. Many 
prepudices no doubt sull romain, 
and so tar trom Guarie hinge with 
any Wuo remind me ol tiuese 
preyudices and rouse my attention 
to them, I shall ever Ievaia those 
as my best and Kindest trends, 
by Whol qhe eryor Js correcied, 
or one truth Linparted, or set in 
& more uppiessive, and advantae 
geous hight. 

I Lave only to remark that your 
correspondent has given to the 
system, which he espouses the 
new title of modern Arianism. 
‘Tas L contess surprises me. The 
advocates for the proper buma. 
nity of Chast, though sometimes 
branded by their adversaries as 

modera sect, indignantly reject 
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to “ A Churchma le 


the charge, and demonstrate, vy 
incoutroveruuble evidence, that 
their doctrine Is coeval with 
christianity itself, If antiquity 


be the mark of a true church, 


! 
’ 


that mark is theirs. But thata 
person holding a paruicular sys. 
tem, should himself speax of it 
asa modern hypothesis, and de. 
sire to distinguish it by that par. 
ticular epithet is what ] should 
not have expected. ‘To me it has 
the appearance of a felo de se; 
and at any rate, 1 100 plainly 
marks the close aflinity of the 
doctrine sO designat d to the Sp Us 
rious brood of that mother. ot 
abominations, who bears her title 
and her condemnation upea aer 
brow. 
I am Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 


TY. BELSTAM. 


P. S. Permit me, sir, by way of 
Postscript, to make atew observ. 
aulons Upon a singular paper in 
your last Repository, signed “ A 
Churchman.” 

This gentieman has taken much 
disinterested and editying pains 
to prove that ** Uniianans are 
not rational Christians,’’ 
this purpuse he has generously 


} - 
and tual 


ascribed to them a mulutude of 


tenets, which have as much con- 
nexion with Unitarianism as they 
have with the Georgium Sidus, or 
the Milky Way. 

I would beg leave to inform 
your correspondent that the only 
common principles of the Uni- 
taridns are these: that Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man in all respects 
like to his brethren, who ni ither 
possessed nor claimed the attri- 


butes of Deity, was a prophet ol ° 


God, commissioned by him to be 
a teacher of truth and rightcouse 

















Mr. Belsham’s Reply 


DeSS, and to reveal the doctrine 
of eternal life. of WwW hich, Crod 
hath given assurance to all men 
by raising Jesus from the dead. 

. All this must of course uppear 
to your correspondent to be very 
foolish and absurd. It may how- 
ever be some satistaction to him, 
to learn that the Unitarians in 
other respects are not so irrati nad 
as he imagines. For that as to the 
doctrines ol materialism, heces- 
sity, optimism and the like, the ma- 
jority of Unitarians, are as com. 
tortably ignorant of them, and as 
violently prejudiced against them 
as heart could Wish, Oras ahy Ore 
thodox churchman, real or pre- 
but, says your 
correspondent, ** these doctrines, 
were all entertained by Dr. Priest- 
ley, and are a// supported by Mr. 
Belsbam.?’—Admitting this broad 
assertion to be true, what has 
Unitarianism to do with i? W hy 
are Unitarians to be made respon 
sible for the speculative opinions 
of one or two individuals? Ale, 


tended, can be. 


me, adsum qui feci, in nte CONTCT- 
tite ferrum, ‘The soul that sin. 
neth it shall die, But this equit- 
al ic principle does not Sati ‘ 
nehteous zeal of your correspon. 
dent. Like another Haman, he 


scorns to descend to imdividual 


fy the 


revenge, and nothing will satisfy 
hin but the utter extirpation ol 
Vaitarianism, root and branch. 
Your corr Spohacht howevel little 
knows the Unitarians if he supe. 
poses that they wiil.adopt mopli- 
cith, any doctrines which ther 
teachers may advance, without ex- 
amoung how far they agree with 
what li Cy jad we to be the dictates 


Ol reason, or the discoverics of 
revelation. And may they ever 
retain this honourable distinction, 


} PEE PS . .. , 
“Aes INGUiIuTC aha sacpendcutl 


/ ‘7? 
to ** 4A Churchman.” 
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spirit. whatever may become ei- 
ther of Dr. Priestley’s speculati- 
Olis, or OF My own! 

After all, even 1 myself, whom 
your correspondent has advanced 
to the honour of being the here 
of his new Dunciad, and whom 
he has been pleased to represent 
as ex cathedrd dictating or retail. 
ing absurdities, for the Unitarian 
creed, even I, sir, am not quite so 
irrational as your correspondent 
may apprehend. Though, ever 
since I reflected upon the subject, 
i have always been ready to avow 
my ignorance of the difference 
between the bond of union which 
connects intellectual properties to- 
gether, and that which combines 
the essential properties of matter; 
a problem, the soluuen of which 
evceeds, | believe, even your Core 
respondent’s sagacity, I can nevere 
theless assure him that I never 
did believe any thing like what he 
and others call materialism, nor 
have I ever yet been so bereft of 
reason, as to imagine that thought 
could rise from the Juxta-position 
of solid logs of inert matter. But 
as to some other opinions, which, 
in your correspondents estimation, 
involve nonsense and absurdity, 
I must confess that I am guilty 
of believing them; aud am, as he 
must think, so blindly attached to 
them, that I do not even wish to 
call them in question, nor doI think 
at my time of life, that it would 
be in the power of his new and 
blazing philosophy to enlightea 
my darkness and to convince me 
of error. 

1 do believe, and must conti- 
nue to believe, however absurd it 
may appear to your correspon. 
dent, that the world was made 
by God, and that it is governed 
by his most wise and powerful, 
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and benevolent providence: Ido, 


and must continue to believe, that 
it is the honour and glory of God 
to be ' to be 
necessarily wise, holy and good, 
and that he can no more will or 
act in contradiction to infinite 
wisdom, or infinite benevolence, 
than he can cease to be. Un- 
reasonable as your correspondent 
miy think it, [ cannot help 
feeling a constant and inexprese 
sible satisfaction in the assurance, 
that I, and all my fellow crea- 
tures, live under the auspicious 
government of OMNIPOTENT BE- 
NeEVOLENCE. And, under thisim. 
pression, T remain fully convinced 
that evil, both natural and moral, 
bears a very sinall proportion to 
good, cither in intensity or dura. 
tion, in the works of God; that 
while it continues it answers pur. 
oses of the highest import, which 
could not be accomplished in any 
other or better way; and that in 
duc time it will be entirely exter. 
minated, and all the rational crea- 
tures of God will be virtuous and 
To me, I confess, that it 
incredible 


a necessary agent, 


happy. 
does not appear 
thing that God should raise the 
dead. And, uponthe whole, though 
and in 


an 


in the works of God, hits 
dispensations to mankind, there 
are difficulties innumerable, which 
I cannot explain, and mysteries, 
which I do not comprehend ; ] 
can believe, and triumph in the 


MR. WINDEATT, ON TIE 


Mr. Windeatt, on Dr. Rees's Cyclopedia. 


ASTRONOMICAL 


full, unhesitating conviction, that 
the universal system of things is 
the best which infinite benevo- 
lence could prompt, which inf. 
nite wisdom could contrive, and 
which infinite power could carry 
into effect. 

If to give entire credit to these 
pleasing speculations, Is to offend 
against reason, [ own that “ I am 
the most offending man alive.” To 
your correspondent, and to the 
esprits forts of the age, ail this 
may, and probably does appear 
unintelligible and absurd. ‘They, 
no doubt, think that it is the cha. 
racteristic of superior wisdom to 
deny the existence of a God, to 
ascribe every thing to blind chance, 
and to the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, or to maintain that the 
Maker of the universe, is an ig- 
norant, impotent being, who would 
co better of be could; or that he 
Is a powerful and malignant bee 
ins, who delights in vice and 
misery. All this may be vastly 
rational and credible. And they 
who hold these opinions may be 
very profound philosophers, very 
sagacious reasoners, men Of very 
strong and clevated minds, and 
may have a very great right to 
sneer at all religion, natural 
and revealeds and to denounce 
all who profess it as knaves or 
but --—-—. I po not 
THEIR FEELINGS, 


for ts, 


ENVY THEM 


DEPARTMENT OF 


DR. REES’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


————— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Totnes, 
SIR, April 17, 1868, 
As your valuable miscellany 


terature,’’ as 


vell as of © Theoe 
logy,’ Ishall be much obliged by 


your inserting in it the following 
isa * Repository of General Li. query, 












































A new Argument in 


The new Cyclope «lia, now pub- 
per under the Pe at e 
Dr. Rees, professes tu be ¢ 

nprovement on the dictionary of 
Mr. Chambers, and to contain 
the various articles of that work. 
In the astronomical part of Mr. 
Chambers’s Dictionary, under the 
names of the different constella- 


mig 3 the situation of cach star 
in the heavens is to be found ; 
but in the new Cyclopedia, only 
the number of the stars according 
to the different cataiogues is viven, 
The stars which have particular 
names as Betelgeule, Bellatrix, 
&c. are noticed, but have not 
their places in the heavens as 
signed to them; and, as these 
have not under their proper names, 
it appears hkely that ¢@ orionis, 
and ail the tribes of lesser stars, 
will be equally neglected. But 
bwish to ask either of your cor- 
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respondents, if it 1s intended in 
any future part of this “ national 


1 work,’ to give the situations of 


all the principal stars ? 

And here I cannot refrain from 
thanking Mr. Frend, for the in- 
struction I have received from his 
excellent publications, entitled 
“ Evenings’ Amusements.” It was 
he who first taught me to discern 
order, amidst the apparent confu. 
sion which the heavens nightly 
present to the eye; and who points 
ed out to me the most magnifi- 
cent display of the wisdom and 
omnipotence of the Creator. I 
may never have another opportu- 
nity of thanking Mr. Frend, and 
I consider it my duty to do so 
now. I am Sir, 

With the best wishes for the 

success of your Repository, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


MILFORD WINDEATT, Jun. 


ey eee 


A NEW ARGUMENT IN DEFENCE OF MR. STORE, 


SS 


To the Editor of the 


sin, London, April 11, 1808. 

I rejoice to hear of the favour 
able turn, which the melancholy 
business between Mr. Stone, and 
the good Christians at Doctors’ 
Cominons is likely to take. | 
hear Mr. Stone will: be allowed 
to retain the emoluments without 
any of the labours, (pray observe, 
Ido net say dutie Sy) of dis ree tory 
This is just as it ought to be. 
Here is at least one exception to 
the general rule, of * no pay, no 
paternoster,’’ and that too in the 
established Church of England. 
With your leave, Mr. Kditor, I 
sul very briefly state to you my 
reason for believing that this ace 
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commodating rp ge is ex- 
actly proper in all its parts. I 

think Mr. Stone ought not to be 
suffered to officiate in the estab- 
lished church, neither in_his 
own person nor by proxy, be. 
cause he bcheves that church to 
be an apostate, isdolatrous church, 
a legitimate daughter of the cele- 
brated Whore of Babylon.—Se 
much has béen said on this part of 
the subject, that I may well be 
excused the labour of ** holding 
a candle to the sun.” To illus- 
trate my reason for believing that 
Mr. Stone ought nevertheless to 
live upon the revenues of the es- 
tablished church, I will, with your 
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permission, tel! you a short story. 
Some few years ago, in the town 
where I last resided in the coun. 
try, there was a popular election 
to! one ot ifs municipal officers. 
The contest was long and spirite 
e,—roast beef, pudding and pote 
ter experienced a most rapid con. 
sumption, and no money was spared 


by the candidates in entertaining 


ee the worthy and aep ndent 
electors.’? All was activity, hi- 
lanity and joy. One of these 
wort! y gonticmen, an ¢ lector, was 
observed to be more than usually 
happy on thts occasion—he ene 
joycd himself like a true lndepen- 
dent treeman during the wh 
the week prion to the day Ol 
tion, And that he naught net act 
like one of your trimmers and 
diivellers, he honourably espouse. 
ed the cause of one of the candi- 
gates only—ZJ/is ale he drank— 


ie 
los 
icy 


le of 


his roast beef he feasted upon— 
and dis favaurs he sported. — This 
was a jovial season. tor honest 
J. G. At lencth the day and 
hour of election arrived, and 
jovial John was called to give his 
vote; when, lo! to the astonish. 
ment ot the court, Joho fave his 
vote In favour of that very candie 
date, whose bread and cheese he 
had never tasted, whose ale he had 
never drank! eing desired to give 
his reason for so strange and ap- 
parently mnconststent a mode of 
acting, he boldly replied, turning 
himself round to his brother free. 
men, on whose side he had just 
voted—** Always quarter upon the 
enemy-—~—Never hurt the man 
you love?” 
1 remain your 
Constant reader, and 

An Occasionai Correspendent, 


a —— 


ANECDOTES OF TIPE LATE REV. DR. R. PRICE, EXTRACTED FROM 


6 THE LIFE OF DR. STILES, 


NORTH AMEIIC A, BY THE KEV. A HOLMnS, M, A. 


PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE, 
29 


—_—_—_—_————_ 


| The president and fellows in your letter, that the honour 


having conterred the degree ot 
Doctor ol Laws on tl hev. lr. 
Price, [A. D. 1783] in a letter 
to the President, September 209, 
he acknowledges the honour with 
the poliicness ana iF Sty which 
characterized that enunent man.” 
-_—— oi I h H 
hich you preside, Wil wees jt 
my warinest (hanks for this testie 


mony vl then ‘ prooau 


shouid | ne of the happiest of 
‘ 


mankind, could I think that the 
account given of me so hand. 
sumely, did not go beyond any 
ment that TP can justly claim. 


, , * . " . *\. . 
enn SOC CICUISIANCe Mcnwoned 


‘ 
“+ 


done me by the College, was grante 
ed me at the same time with Ge- 
nerai WasHinGTran, has made @ 
greater linpression upon me than 
can be easily ce uceived. It Is a 
circumstance that makes the bose 
nour distinguishing beyond all 
that my ambition could reach te. 
General Washineton’s name must 
always shine among the first m 
the annals of the world. It will 
go down to all generations um- 
versaily applauded and admired. 
Mine perhaps may follow; but it 
will be but a little way, and at 
a& Vast distance.”? |. 287, 























Dr. Stiles having delivered a 
discourse before the convention of 
the congregational ministers of 
Rhode Island, assembled at Bris- 
ool,“ On Christian Union *,”’ 
which was published at the desire 
of the ministers, Dr. Price on 
receiving a copy of it from the 
author, expressed his sentiments 
of itin a letter to him, in the 
following words—* I have been 
much indebted to the information 
{ received from your sermon on 
Christian union; I admire the 
spirit and temper with which it 
is written. How happy would 
the Christian Church have been, 
had all Christians, amidst their 
different opinions. been actuated 
by this spirit!’ P. 96. 

The philosophical apparatus 
being very incomplete, the Rev. 
Dr. Lockwood, in 1787, contri. 
buted 100/. towards its comple- 
tion. <A subscription was circu- 
lated, by which 200/. more was 
raised for the same purpose. The 
President, availing himself of the 
friendship of Dr. Price, wrote to 
him for assistance in procuring this 
apparatus. ‘The Doctor readily 
complied with the President’s re- 
quest. He purchased an appa- 


bo 
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ratus in London, and carefully 
attended to the quality of the se. 
veral articles. The expense, be- 
yond the remittance for this pur. 
pose, amounting to 6/. 6s. 3d. 
was paid by Dr. Price, who 
obligingly requested the College to 
accept it, “as a contribution 
from him,”’ testifying his good will 
and respect. Mr. B. Vaughan 
saw to the shipping of the articles, 
and begged the College to accept 
of the insurance, freight, com- 
mission and shipping charges. 
On Dec. 24, 1789, the apparatus 
arrived safely and in excellent 
order, at New-haven. By a vote 
of the Corporation, the President 
expressed to Dr. Price, and Mr, 
Vaughan, their “ most sensible 
gratitude for their generous libere 
ality and very attentive and kind 
offices, on this occasion.” Ap. 
pendix, p. 397. 

In a note, the author says, 
“the learned and eminent Dr. 
Price, died, Mareh 19, 1791. 
AStat. 68.” It ought to be men- 
tioned, that this sensible and 
liberal writer is a Calvinist, as 
Dr. Stiles also was, 

P. H. 





J. M.'s REPLY TO THE CLERGYMAN ON THE DIVINITY OF 


CHRIST. 


LETTER IV. 


~—— Eee 


T'o the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


sin, London, Nov. 12, 1807. 

We come now to Phil. ii. 6. 
Here the clergyman opens his at- 
tack in his usual manner, ‘“ J. 
M. however,”? (he says) “ with 
his usual dogmatical peremptori- 


ness asserts, that there is nothing 
in the New Testament, like Christ's 
being equal with God the Father. 
In proof, that there was something 
like it, I adduced Phil. ii. 6.” 
lic rests the proof of the New 


,® The text is Phil. iii, 16 
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Testament writers’ making this 
assertion on this single passage; 
and yet, however dogmatically 
peremptory ‘my assertion to the 
contrary may be, he is obliged to 
admit its truth, for when he gives 
us his rendering of the passage, 
having rendered this clause “ did 
not account the being equal with 
God,” he immediately, in a pa- 
renthesis, explains away the all- 
important word equal, by render- 
ing it as, ** the being equal with 
God, or the being as God,” 
‘© The Apostle,” he adds, “ uses 
the word icz as, adverbially.” 
If then it is used here adverbially, 
it cannot with propriety be ren- 
dered equa’. ‘That irx does not 
mean equal, Dr. Whitby has 
shewn *®, even when professedly 
opposing the Socimtan sense of 
the text, and this he does by re- 
ferring to a great number of texts, 
where the word occurs. Jn many 
of these passages it is rendered as, 
and in some ike; but never egual, 
But the clergyman, to make as 
(jod come as near as he can in 
sence to equal with God, fills up 
the rest of his parenthesis with, 
** viz. on the same footing as God.” 
Let any one turato the passages 
Dr. Whitby has collected, and 
give the word as, in them, this 
explanation, and then jadge whe. 
ther it will not ** produce duwne 
right nonsense.” 

To give one instance out of 
many, Job. x. 10. “ Hast thou 
not curdled messatugw ** upon 
the same footing as cheese.’ ‘To 
prove that i©2 means equal, he 
cites a passage from Homer, re. 
specting Castor and Pollux whieh 
he renders, “ They have obtained 
honour ¢qually with the gods ;”” 


* In lec. 
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but this passage utterly fails him, 
for, conscious that equally, is new 
the true rendering of the word 
isa, he immediately corrects it 
by adding, ‘* or as the gods” 
He then gives another translation 
of the passage in Homer, and 
again adds the same absurd ex- 
planation of the word as, which 
I have before noticed. His words 
are, “ they are so honoured as to 
be placed on the same footing a 
the gods.” Did Homer when ke 
used the terms ** honoured as the 
gods,” mean to say that they 
really were gods? Surcly no one 
will contend for such a construc- 
ion of his words; how then will 
that citation prove that, when the 
Apostle applies the same terms t 
Jesus Christ, he meant to assett 
that he was “ God, equal with 
God the Father.” 

“In opposition to J. M.” says 
the clergyman, ‘*I will venture 
to maintain that our present trans. 
lation, is the right one.” And 
yet when he professedly gives us 
what he calls, “ the exact literal 
translation of the passage,” it 
differs from the present transla. 
tion, not only in the instance 
above noticed, but also in other 
respects. Now two different trans 
lations of the same words, cannot 
both be right. 

I make use of three argumentst, 
to prove that the rendering of 
this passage in the common trans 
lation, is not the true one; of 
those arguments, he has not cited, 
or attempted to refute one single 
sentence. What he has said about 
them, I shali leave the reader to 
compare with the arguments them- 
selves 


t M. Repos. vol. ii. p. 237. 
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That the present rendering how- 
ever is not the true one, we have 
the united testimony of some of 
our ablest critics, as well Trinita- 
rian as Unitarian. Mr. James 
Pierce observes, ‘* this’’ (that is 
the present rendering) ‘‘is so 
plainly disagreeable to the sense 
of the phrase, that it has been 
rejected by Er. Schmidius, Gro- 
tius, Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop 
Bu!l and others, whom no man 
will suspect of being partial in 
favour of the notion against which 
this text is frequently alleged.” 

“ As for J. M.'s probable true 
rendering of this latter passage,” 
says the clergyman, “ it would 
verily puzzle the whole society of 
schoolmasters to elicit: such a 
meaning from the original. I have 
vainly endeavoured to discover 
the Greck words, which J. M. 
transmutes into was not tenacious 
of retaining that likeness to God. 
Woe would have been to me when 
a school-boy, had I been guilty of 
any such transmutation.” In reply 
I would say, Woe, woe, woe would 
have been to me, if in this con. 
troversy with the clergyman, I 
had been guilty of surreptitiously 
introducing the word * Jehovah,” 
instead of Elohim, and ‘‘the world,” 
instead of the heavens and the 
earth, into the first verse of Ge- 
nesis; and then had affirmed from 
the text so corrupted, ** that 
Moses teaches us, that the world 
was created by Jehovah.’ Woe 
would have been to me if I had 
substituted Jehovah for Aden, 
(Mal. iii. 1.) if I had repeatedly 
afirmed, contrary to truth, and 
to the clearest evidence, to those 
who are able to look into the 
original, that the former and not 
the latter was the prophet’s word, 
aud had built the whole of the 
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argument, in proof of Christ's 
being Jehovaii, upon “ so gross 
& mis-quotation’? of the text: 
** verily,’’ had I done so, I should 
have becn ashamed ever again to 
have put pen to paper; yet all this 
the clergyman has been guilty of, 
and more to the same purpose, as 
we shall see presently. 

Jet it not be thought from 
what I have said, that 1 mean to 
accede to the charge, that the 
rendering I have proposed, is ins 
defensible, and not to be elicited 
from the original : for the justness 
of it then, I shall appeal from 
him, and from his supposed socicty 
of schoolmasters, to men whose 
critical knowledge of the Greek, 
neither he nor they are able to 
dispute. What has the learned 
Mr. Wakefield elicited from the 
original of this passage? His 
translation is, “* Who, though in 
a divine form, did not think of 
eagerly retaining this divine like- 
ness.” His schoolmasters’ I ap- 
prehend, would be puzzled to 
make out a material difference in 
sense, between “ was not tenact- 
ous of retaining that likeness to 
God,” and ‘did not think of . 
eagerly retaining this divine like- 
ness.” What has the learned 
Mr. Pierce, (before referred to) 
elicited from it? His paraphrase 
is, “* Who being in the form or 
likeness of God, wus not eager 
in retaining that likeness to God.” 
In his notes he says, eager or 
tenacious, &c. Dr. Clarke says, 
‘‘ the true rendering is as follows. 
—‘* Who being in the form of 
God, did not covet to be ho. 
noured [was not greedy or fond 
of, did not look upon it as a 
prise to be hastily cateht at, of 
being honoured] as God.” J 
might go on; but these authori. 
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ties are fully sufficient to justify 
the rendering ) propose, and they 
are such as no man has any rea- 
son to be ashamed of. 

But now comes (what the cler- 
gyman calls) “the most porten- 
tous part of J. M,’s criticism ; 
@ part even more portentous than 
his probable true rendering,” up- 
on which he bestows much decla- 
mation. And what is this great 
and mighty charge? Why truly, 
J. M. has written apwayua, but 
the apostle’s word is agraypes. 
To this charge I most readily 
acknowledge, that having the word 
aprayue in my mind, (which is 
the word used in all the quota. 
tions made from the Greek writers 
by commentators, to illustrate the 
apostle’s meaning, except when 
expressly quoting or referring to 
the word used by the apostle,) 
writing in a hurry, and trusting 
to memory, without turning to 
the passage, I did inadyertently 
write the one for the other. 

But let us see what all this de- 
clamation comes. to. Are these 
words as dissimilar in appearance, 
in sound, and in sense, as the 
words Elohim and Jehovah, and 
Adon and Jehovah, which the 
clergyman writes the one for the 
other? Or do they so affect the 
reasoning and argument ? 

The clergyman says indeed, 
that the words agrayuaz and 
aprayuos, have a different meap- 
ing. But upon what authority ? 
Does he prove it by comparing 
this passage, with other passages 
in the New Testament, where ei. 
ther of the words occurs? That 
was impossible; fpr neither of 


them occurs in any other passage prize,” 


of those writings. 


® In loc. . 


Mr. Pierce says*, “* I do not 
find any instance produced of 

maryuos as ever used by any 
author but St. Pau/, in this place, 
and such as have taken occasion 
to treat of it: and so no argu 
ment can be brought to confirm 
any interpretation from the ex. 
press use of the word. But 
if agrayua be synonimous to 
aprayuos, as Banlicua, is to 
Barhonos, guliana to Pwhiouss, 
Miya 10 miyues, ayvicua to 
ayvioues, and many others of the 
like nature, the proper meaning 
of. it seems to be a prey or booty, 
which is of a middle sense, and 
may be either just or unjust. And 
so it is used by Josephus, Antiq, 
lib. xi. c. 5. Hence because a 
prey or booty, is what persons 
readily embrace, and eagerly re 
tain, as a thing of which they 
count it an advantage to be poss 
sessed; agreeably to this notion 
in all the passages produced out 
of Heliodorus, where this word 
is used, it seems plainly to denote 
a forturtous advantage, or as We 
say, a ducky hit put into a per. 
son’s hands, and not to be let slip 
or parted with.” If then, as 
Pierce and Dr. Whitby, (who 
has collected the passages from 
Heliodorus) suppose, the ‘words 
agraypa and agrayios are 
synommmous, the inadvertently 
writing the former for the latter, 
has neither affected the sense of 
the passage, nor weakened the 
force of the argument. 

After all, I-do not assert that 
avearyua is the apostle’s word. 
merely say ¢, ‘the word agrayue 
does not mean robbery, but & ) 

The clergyman says}, — 
that ‘¢ jt signifies prey gy ba0ty.” 


t M. Repes. vol. ii p 237, 
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The only question then is, whe. 
ther the word agmaywos 18 not a 
word equivalent to it? The cler- 
man says it is not, In addition 
to the authorities already quoted 
to shew that it is, I] shall add that 
of Archbishop Newcome, who 
renders the clause, “ Did not 
esteem it a prey to be like God,” 
And in his notes he says, ‘* Wake- 
Geld shews from Eustathius, that 
according to the genius of the 
Greek language, agraynos, is 
equivalent to agrayua.” 

Having produced such autho. 
rities in support of my rendering 
of the passage, and to shew that 
aprayun and agraywos are equi- 
valent, I leave the clergyman to 
enjoy his triumph. 

But, exclaims the clergyman, 
“ Surely we live in an annus mit. 
rabilis of criticism, no less than 
of politics. But, unless I greatly 
mistake, the text in questioh not 
only proves the equality of Christ 
with the Father,’? which, as we 
have seen, he himself has suffici- 
ently proved that it does not; 
** but likewise,” he adds, “(what 
necessarily follows from such equa- 


lity) his proper divinity.”? But if . 


the former js not true, the cou- 
sequence resulting from its sup- 
posed truth, has no foundation. 

“ Christ,” says the clergyman, 
“is said to be in the form of 
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and the form of a servant, dif- 
ferently?”’ 

That this is a mere begging of 
the question, I shall not content 
myself with asserting; but shall 
prove, by shewing that the phrase, 
being in the form of a servant, 
does not mean to be @ servant, 
and that being in the form of God, 
does not mean to be God. Jesus 
Christ says to his disciples, ** I am 
among you as one that serveth,” 
but he also says to them, * Call 
no man master upon earth, for 
one is your master, even Christ.’» 
Was he: then really @ servant 
Does he not assert the contrary ? 
When he took on him the form 
of a servant by laying aside his 
garment, gitding himself with a 
towel and washing his disciples’ 
feet, the most servile office ww 
which he could submit, did he 
in reality become their servant 9 
Hear what he himself says upon 
that occasion, ** Ye call me mas. 
ter and lord: and ye say well: 
forsolam, If I then, your lord 
and master have washed your 
feet; ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet,” If to take the 
form of a servant, means to be. 
come a servant ; to be in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, must, * by 
every analogy of language,’’ mean 
to be sinful flesh, but this cannot 
be admitted. To take the form 


God, and to take upon himself of @ servant then, cannot-mean 


the form of a servant. Now if 


the taking upon him the form of 


@ servant, denote his becoming a 
man wn the lowest order of society, 
his being in the form of God must, 
by every analogy of language, 
denote his being God: for what 
right has J, M. to understand the 
two evidently parallel and con- 
trasted phrases, ¢he furm of God, 


to become a servant. So on the 
other hand, to be in the formo 
God, cannot mean to be God; 
for we all know that, that which is 
in the form or likeness, or is the 
image of any thing, is not that 
thing in the form or likeness of 
which, or the image of which it 
is. ** God said, let us make mah 
in our image, after our likeness, 
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So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God, 
ereated he him.” If then to be 
in the form of God, will prove 
Christ to be God, to be ia the 
likéness of God, as applied to 
mankind, will prove every man 
to be God; for so universally 
does James apply this being made 
in the likeness of God, when he 
says of the tongue, “* Therewith 
curse we men, which are made in 
the similitude of God.” So far 
therefore are these phrases from 
proving, what the clergyman cites 
them to prove, that they prove 
directly the reverse. 

“He” (that is J. M. says the 
clergyman,) ‘‘ complains griev- 
ously of my altering and misrepre- 
senting the common translation ; 
not citing its real expressions, 
and adducing as its assertions, 
what it nowhere contains.” Whe. 
ther this complaint be just or not, 
the reader will judge. The just- 
ness of it however, will be con- 
tirmed almost immediately, by a 
quotation from the clergyman, in 
which a sentence of only four 
words in the common translation, 
is misquoted, and misrepresented 
three or four times successively, 

“Two remaining passages of 
the New Testament, he (J. M.,, 
says the clergyman,) allows to be 
cited by me in its real language, 
and he morcover allows them to 
relate to Christ; but he denies 
that they contain any thing like 
an assertion, that Christ is God.” 
Is there then any thing like such 
an assertion in them? Yes, says 
the clergyman, “ the title of king 
af kings, lord of lords, seems to 
me, far too high a one, to have 
been ever applicd by an inspired 
writer to a mere man.” I reply, 
that utle is with the strictest pro. 
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riety applied, by the inspi 

vite, to kik wien m God ms 
made higher than the kings of 
the carth, made both Lord ang 
Christ, and given him a nam 
above. every name, that in his 
name every knee should bow, and 
every tongue confess, that he iy 


Lord, to the glory of God the 


Father.” But I still deny that, 
that title contains in it (whatever 
it may seem to the clergyman to 
contain) any thing like an asser. 
tion that Christ is God. 

“J. M.”? (says the clergyman,) 
* allows that it is applied to 
Christ. But St. John tells us, 
that it isthe title of the Word of 
God.’ Surely this is an oversight 
of the clergvman, for to be con. 
sistent with what immediately fol. 
lois he should have taid, of God 
the Word. 

He proceeds, “therefore J. M. 
must allow, that the word of Ged 
is Christ. But St. John ted/s us, 
that the word of God is God, 
Therefore J. M. must either al. 
low, that Christ ts God, or deny 
that Christ as the word. He ab 
lows however, that Christ is the 
word. He must allow therefore, 
that when JoAn says the word is 
God, he in fact says Christ % 
God.” This is the passage to 
which I before referred, in which 
the short sentence, “the word 
was God,” is so repeatedly mis 
quoted. Had the clergyman been 
able indeed to shew that John, 
or any one of the sacred writers, 
had asserted that, the word # 
God, or that Christ is God, he 
would have made a discovery for 
which trinitarians would have ims 
mortalized his name; but no such 
assertion is to be found ia the 
sacred writings, Trinitarians Me 
deed, as well as the clergyman, 
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frequently make the assertion, 
and palm it upon the inspired 
writers, but the intelligent reader 
of the scriptures will easily de- 
tect the fraud. 

But the clergyman produces a 
text, (1 John, v. 20.) in which 
he says, St. John himself says 
of the son, Jesus Christ, this is the 
true Ged.” He should have told 
us who:e son Jesus Christ is here 
said to be. Let us however look 
at the passage; the whole verse 
is, ‘* and we know that ¢he son of 
God is come; and hath given us 
au understandimg, that we may 
know him,” (that is God, comp. 
Juhn, vii. 28. xvii. 3. 6. 21.) 
that is true: and we are in him, 
(God) that is true, in, or through 
his (God’s) son Jesus Christ. T’Ais 
(that is God that is true) es the 
true God and eternal life.” But 
to this the clergyman will un- 
doubtedly object, that “ the an- 
tecedent to Ais sun Jesus Christ, 
is not father, but God;” and 
** that that God, is Jesus Christ ;” 
and his paraphrase will be, ** and 
we know that the son of God 
(that is, the son of Jesus Christ) 
is come, and hath given us an 
understanding, that we may know 
him, (that is Jesus Christ,) that 
is true; and we are in him (that 
is in Jesus Christ,) that is true; 
in, or through his (that is Jesus 
Christ’s) son, Jesus Christ.” And 
then will come in, with full force 
and energy, his exposition of the 
last clause, ‘¢ this, (that is, he 
that is true, Jesus Christ, whom 
the son of God (that is the son of 
Jesus Christ,) hath given us an 
understanding to knew, and in 
whom we are, through his son 
Jesus Christ,) this Jesus Ch.+.t is 
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the true God and eternal life,’ 
see before on 1 John, iii. 5. Let 
the reader receive this interpreta- 
tion if he can. Does not this 
furnish another instance of | the 
** most gross misquotation,”? and 

erversion of scripture ? 

But what follows is, if possible, 
a still more ** daring misquota- 
tion,” and perversion of scripture. 
With respect to the other ttle, 
‘¢ alpha and omega, the first and 
the Jast,’? the clergyman says, 
(referring to Rev. 1. 11, 17,) 
‘¢The vorce, that John heard, 
was the vovce of the son of man, of 
him that liveth and was dead; the 
voice therefore of Christ. St. John 
consequently, heard Christ dee 
clare. himself to be alpha and 
omega, the first and the last, 
the beginning and the ending, 
which was, and which is, and whick 
is to come, the Almghty.”? The 
words, ‘* which was, and which 
is, and which is to come, the 
Almighty,” are not said to be 
uttered by that voice. ‘They are 
taken from the 8th verse, which 
is not the words of .Christ. 1 
have shewn*, by comparing that 
verse with the 4th, that those 
words are a periphrasis of the 
Father exclusively... This the cler- 
gyman admits; (‘* for,” he says, 
‘in that case, after the apostle had 
styled (ver. 8,) the divine Being, 
alpha and omega, the beginning 
und the ending, he afterwards 
similarly styles Christ, alpha and 
omega, the first and the last, 
(ver, 11. 17.)” In which quota- 
tion he suppresses the latter clause 
of the 8th verse, (upon which the 
whole argument rests;) yet not 
withstanding all this, he unites 
those words in the latter clause 
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of ver. 8, with a part of the 
7th verse, and affirms them to 
be the words of Jesus Christ, and 
that in them, Jesus Christ de. 
clares himself to be the Almighty. 

I observed that the terms * al- 
pha and omega, the first and the 
last,’’? were applied to the divine 
Being in an absalute sense, and 
to Jesus Christ in a relative sense. 
This the clergyman calls a quibble. 
I attempted to illustrate the ob- 
servation, and also to prove by 
the most clear and direct evi- 
dence, that appellations said to 


belong exclusively to the divine 
Being, are nevertheless applied 


in the scriptures to mere men. 
This illustration, and this proof, 
are likewise entirely suppressed by 
the clergyman. Is an observa- 
tion answered or refuted by call- 
ing it a quibble, while the evidence 
by which its truth is supported, 





Leaves of Antiquity, from the German of Herder. 


is studiously kept out of sight? 

I shall not conclude this reply, 
like the clergyman, with a sweep 
ing clause containing charges of 
‘daring misquotations, &c. &c.” 
unaccompanied by any evidence 
of their truth; fally persuaded, 
that enough has been said, to 
make those charges recoil upon 
the head of him by whom they 
are exhibited with accumulated 
weight. | 

I leave unnoticed the cause he 
assigns for not answering my 
other two letters, from a convite 
tion, that no one can believe it 
to be the true one. 

I beg pardon, Mr. Editor, for 
obtruding upon your paticnce and 
that of your readers so long 4 
reply to the clergyman’s second 
letter, 

And am your’s, 


J. M, 





BLAETTER DER VORZEIT, 
THE GERMAN 


OR LEAVES OF ANTIQUITY 5 


FROM 
OF HERDER. 


—_—————— 
These tic fictiens, were ideas so poctical, that they seemed 
published by Herder, in his to solicit a better execution; and 
** Scattered Leaves.’”? They are it was hard for me not to extract 


thus introduced by him, 

‘+1 met with the * fictions 
from oriental legends,’ in a way 
in which I should not have sought 
for them; principally in the study 
of the oriental languages, in their 
tales and commentaries. Here I 
often met with an image, a si- 
mile, a fiction, which was to me, 
what the juniper bush was to the 
prophet in the wilderness; a poor 
shrub in itself, but it gave him 
shade and strengthened him, Or, 
to speak without image, I often 
tound in the oriental legends, ab- 
surd as they frequently appear, 


_ 


them, and, in my leisure hours, 
give them a new form according 
to.my taste. Let no one Con. 
found these fictions with the his- 
tories of the bible; they are tho- 
roughly apocryphal; either ale 
cient fables of various oriental 
people, or plants which have 
sprung from seeds of that kind. 
Their execution is almost entire- 
ly mine; but few are left, a 
they stand in the tradition. (For 
instance, Abraham’s childhood— 
and the staff of the prophet.) But 
allure founded in legends, 

the more they rest on such Ie 
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geuls, the more an oriental spirit 

ominates in these imitations, 
the more they attain their end. 
We find in them a continuation 
of the tales of our infancy ; these 
fictions coalesce With what we 
heard when young, filling up as 
it were, the outline and sketch of 
celebrated places and persons. 
To the due perusal and enjoy- 
ment of these oriental fables or 
idyis, we must bring back in 
some measure, our simple and 
child-like seitiments.” 


. The Lexves of Antiquity. 


iad youthful spirit wandered 
in the grove of ancient sayings, 
and arrived at the gate of psra- 
dise. “ What dost thou seek &ere, 
mortal ?? suid the splendid, wou- 
drous figure, which guarded the 
holy garden, the glory of whom 
was tempered, and, instead of 
the fiery sword, he held a palm- 
branch in his hand. ‘* I seek the 
most ancient abode of my race,” 
said I, ‘* the tree of life, and the 
tree of knowledge, and those 
blessed meads, in which the fa- 
ther of men was taught child-like 
wisdom, from all the living of 
the earth, and from the Elohim 
himself.” 

** Paradise is faded,’? said the 
friendly cherub, “ the tree of life 
is planted in a higher and im- 
mortal garden, and the tree of 
Knowledge blossoms among all 
the people of the earth. © But 
thou shalt become acquainted 
with my form, and in it shalt 
hear the voice of att the living.”’ 
Ile said, and tou¢hed me with 
his branch, and ascended more 
glorious in the air. 

How splendid was the figure 
my eyes now beheld! What 
suices of ereation were heard, 
VoL. lil. 2 
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of envy. 


























by my newly-opened ear! All 
the living of the earth, and the 
kings of its families, eagle and ox, 
man and lion, bore the throne of 
the Epernals it was ane glorv, 
ohe song of praise, one restless 
motion. Whither the eagle flew, 
thither panted the ox, thither 

turned the roaring lion, and man, 
their friendly sovereign and young- 
est brother. It was the priest of 
nature, who bore the sacrifices, 

and the voices of all, before the 
throne of the Eternal, and who 
rolled the holy chariot of crea. 
tion. 

And behold, the cherub stood 
again befure me, in milder splen. 
dour. ‘The branch of the palin fell 
from his hand, its leaves were the 
unfading leaves of ancient tradi. 
tion. Receive them,” said the 
cherub, “read them, and impart 
them to thy brethren.” The vi. 
sion vanished, and I awoke. 

I obey the command of the 
angel, who unites in himself all 
the voices of creation, and who 
has survived cuch degenerate race 
of mankind. May the language 
of ancient days be on my lips, 
may my child-like sayings breathe 
the breath of the branch of pa- 
radise ! 


2. The Sun and the Moun, 


Daughter of beauty! beware 
Envy drove angels 
from heaven; envy obscured the 
beautiful moon, benign mistress 
of the night, 

‘The creating word issued from 
the counsel of ‘the Almighty. 
“Let two iights shine dn ‘the 
firmament, as soverejgus of - the 
earth, as arbitrators” of ‘rolling 
time.” Oe 

He said, and it was so. Phe 
sun arose, the first light. He 
L 
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stood clothed in the glory of 
God, like a bridegroom who 
leaves his chamber in the morn- 
ing; like a warrior, rejoicing in 
his course. A wreath of all co- 
lours encircled his head; the 
earth triumphed, its herbs sent 
forth odours, its flowers adorned 
themselves. 

The other light stood, envious, 
and saw that it could not surpass 
this glory. “ Why are there two 
sovercign oy one throne,’’ said 
she? “‘ Why am I the second, and 
not the first?’’ 

And suddenly, driven away 
by inward grief, her {beautecus 
light vanished. It fled far away 
in the heavens, and became the 
host of stars, 

And Luna stood ashamed before 
the heavenly beings, pale as o 
lifeless body; she wept aloud, 
“ Haye mercy on me, Father of 
the universe! have mercy on me.” 

And the angel of the Lord stood 
before the eclipsed moon, and 
spake to her the words of holy 
destiny. ‘* Because thou hast 
envied the light of the sun, thou 
shalt henceforth borrow thy light 
from him; and when yonder earth 
steps between you,. thou shalt re- 
main in part, or altogether, ectips- 
ed as now,” 

** But weep not, child of error, 
thy Maker has forgiven thee thy 
offence, and changed thy punish. 
ment into a blessing. * Go to the 
penitent,’ said he, ‘and tcll her, that 
she, in her glory, shall be mistress 
of the night, and queen of the 
stars. 1 will turn the tears of 
her repentance into balsam, which 
shall quicken the thirsty, and 
animate those with new strength, 
whoiwn the beam of the stn has 


enfeebled,’’? 
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the angel of 


Luna, consoled, turnsd away 
from the angel of the Lord; ang 

behold that mild splendour sure 
rounded her, with which she sil] 
shines; and she began the silen 
course she still follows. Weeping 
her offence, she seeketh those 
she may refresh; she seeketh those 
she may comfort. 

Daughter of beauty! bewate 
of envy, Envy drove angels 
from heaven; envy obseured the 
beautiful moon, benign Inistress 
of the night, 


. The Child of Mercy: 


. the Almighty was aboat to 
create mankind, he assembled in 
councji the angels of his atti. 


butes, the highest guardians of 
his empire, around his segret 
throne, 


** Do not create him,” said the 
angel of Justige, “ lic will act up 
justly towards his brethren, ue 
mercifully and cruetly towards 
the weak,” . 

** Do not create him,’? said 
Peace; “‘he will 
moisten the earth, with human 
blood; the first born of his race 

will slay his brother.” 

“* He will defile thy sanctuaiy 
with lies,” continued the ange! 
of Truth, ** though thon shouldst 
set on his forehe wd, thy own 
Mnage, the sea} of veracity. 

Thus spake the angels of the 
attributes of Jehovah, when Mer- 
cy, the youngest und most be- 
loved child of the eternal Father, 
approached his throne and em 
braced his knee. ** Form him, 
Father,” said she, ‘*in thy 
image, the favourite of thy met- 
cy and goodness. When all thy 
servants abandon him, I wiil seek 
him and support him, and change 
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tis faults to goodness. As he is 
weak, he will tarn his heart tocom- 
passion and lo mercy towards the 
more weak. When he strays from 
peace and truth, when he offends 
equity and justice; the conse- 
quences of his error shall gently 
lead him back, and meliorate 
him.” 

‘he Father of the universe 
heard her, well pleased, and 
formed mun, a creature faulty 
and wenk, but in his very offences 
a disciple of Mercy, the son of a 
loving spirit, which never deserts 
him, and ever ennobles him, 

Remember thy origin, man, 
when thou art unjust, and hard 
«wards others; Merey alone has 
chosen thee. Love and compas- 
sion alune, bave offered thee the 
maternal bosom. 


4. Sammacl. 


When God had created man, 
and put on the perishable dust 
the crown of his image, he shew- 
ed him to the angels and all bis 
creatures. The heavenly host 
saluted him with reverence, as 
their younger brother, and served 
him with joy at the paradisiacal 
festival. 

One of them alone, the haugh- 
ty Sammael, scorned him, and 
would not serve him, “I was not” 
said he, ‘‘ created from the dust, 
but was formed of light. The 
fiery stream which flows around 
the throne gave me being, not 
the crumbling dust of the earth.” 

And behold, the stream of light 
which dwelt in him departed 
from him; the splendour of the 
garment which adorned him, 
melted away like snow. The 
proudest of the angels appeared 
now the meanest among them; 
for the power had abandoned him 
which was not his own. 


eo 
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Filled with anger, he silently 
left the heavenly host, and threat» 
ened revenge on innocent man. 
** Since through you I am made 
miserable,” said he, ** I will in 
return effect your destruction,’’ 
Ile had heard of the command, 
which forbade him the enjoyment 
of the fruit of the pernicious tree, 
and resolved to seduce him, in 
his own splendid angelic. figure. 
But the snow melted away, with 
which he attempted to make him- 
self a garment; and as he went 
the way of the seducer, he could 
not appear otherwise than in the 
form of the serpent. And of the 
splendid seraph nought remained 
but gaudy colourss Eve saw im, 
admired him, and was seduced 
by him, She ate death from the 
tree, and gave it to her husband ; 
misery and disease spread them- 
selves over the families of the 
earth, ‘The Father of men ap. 
peared, and judged the seduced 
with mercy; but he punished 
severcly the seducing serpent, 
and cursed it as the most detested 
reptile of the earth. ** As it was 
thy joy,” said he to Sammael, “ to 
create misery, so shall the joy of 
malevolence be thy wretched por- 
tion.” He banished him from the 
host of the blessed, and instead of 
his former blissful occupation in 
heaven, Sammael became now-—— 
the ablorred angel of death, 


5. The Bird of immortal Truth. 
In the midst of Paradise stood 


two wondrous trees; the tree of 
knowledge, and the tree of life, 
Man was allowed to eat of this, 
but was forbade to taste of that, 
on account of his infancy. The 
Phenix alone, then the king of 
the feathered race, built his nest 
in these branches, and ate of their 
immortal, divine fruit. 
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Brecame thither, longing to ttste ness, and mourns over the los 
of the fruit, when the feathered of Paradise. He, the most beat. 
testimony of truth raised his voice tiful, solitary, seldom-seen, ‘and 
terribly from tre tree, and pro- still more seldom-heeded, bird’ of 
phesied thus: “ Thou victim of immortal truth. 
deceit, whither art thou erring? ‘ 
lo behold what, dost thou open 6. The Death of Adam, 
thy eyes? Will’st thou become Adam was nine hundred and 
wise by seeing that thou art naked? thirty years old, as he felt in his 
Will’st thou become a goddess by |imbs the sentence of his Judge, 
feeling thyself poor?? But Fve’s Thou shalt dre the death, * Let alt’ 
looks were fixed on the deceiving my sons stand before mic,” said he 
fruit, and on her cunning deceiv. to the afflicted Eve, “ that I may 
er; she disobeyed the command once more sce them, and bless 
of the Lord, and listened not to them.” And they all came at 
the prophetic voice of the bird, the word of their father, many 

When death cane upon all hundred if their number, and 
creatures; the phoenix was set they wept and prayed for his life, 
apart, that he might; to eternal | *f Which among ye” said Adam, 
ages, be the innocent witness of ‘ will go to the holy mountain? 
paradise, But he was compelled Peradventurebemay tind meicy for 
with the seduced pair, and with me, and bring me fru‘, from the 
all the living, to abandon the tree.” And cach of his sons o& 
Seat of innocence. He would no fered himself, and Seth the most 
longer be king of the birds, who pious of thein all; was selected by 
were now become hostile to each the father to make the journey. 
other, and his furmer peaceful With his head covered with 
and happy throne was now ase ashes, he hastened, and did not 
cended by a bird of prey, the tarry till he stood before -the gate 
blood-thirsty eagle. Immortality of paradise. ‘* Let him find 
also could not be given him, in mercy,” so prayed he,” O thou 
the now impoisoned and more merciful, and send my father frait 
thick atmosphere of the carth, from the tree of life.” And the 
but inthe way of transformation: angel of the Lord stood on a sud- 
but by a transtormation, which den before him, like a shining 
succeeded only after the lapse of cherub, but he held instead of 
centuries, and then gloriously the fruit of the tree of life, a 
and rapidly restored him to his three-leaved branch in his han. 
pristine youth. When his hour “ Bear it to thy father,” said he, 
approaches he is allowed to fly benignly, * as his last’ refresh- 
into paradise, he breaks the old inent: tor eternal life is not for 
dry branches from the tree of life him. on this earth. ‘Therefore 
aud the tree of knowledge, in the tarry not by the way, for his hour 
flame of which his limbs are is come.” 
dissolved. The branches trom the Swiftly as an angel of conso- 
tree of wisdom bring him death, lation Seth hastened to his fa 
tue flame from the tree of life ther, and he threw himself bee 
restores him to his youth. He fore him, and said, ** O father, 
theh retires eguin into the widere 1 bring thee not fruit from the 
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tree ofelife, but the angel of thie of the new life, of the resurrec- 


Lord hath given me this om anch, 
as thy last refreshment,”?, And 
the dying Adam tvok “he tebeeen 
and rejoiced, He ‘sinelt oon. it 
the perfume of aradise; and his 
soul was raised by it. “ My 
childgeny? gaid he, ‘eternal lite 
doth not’ dwell tor us’ on 
earth: I dic, and ye shall tollow 
me: but on this plunt, | breathe 
the breath of another world; 1 
smell the perfume of an higher 
paradise:’’ and his eye became 
dim, and his spirit passed from 
him, upon the branch ef the tree 
of life. 

Adam's children buried their 
father, and wept. for him thirty 
daysj but Seth wept not. He 
planted the branch on his father’s 
grave, and called it the branch 


tion from the sleep of death. 

And» the+small branch grew, 
and became a lofty tree, and all 
the childven of Adam’ strength. 
ened themselves on it, with the 
consolation of the other life. It 
thus passed down to the follow. 
ing generations, It blossomed 
beautifully iu the garden of David, 
till his foulish son, began to doubt 
of immortality ; the branch then 
withered, but its blossoms came 
among other people. And as it 

came to pass that the teacher of 

immortality gave up his holy life 
upon a trunk of this tree, behold, 
there streamed from it ‘the per- 
fume of resurrection, ‘among all 
the nations of the earth. 


(To be continued, ) 





LETTERS TO MR. (NOW BISHOP) BURGESS, ON THE TESTIMONY O}8 


THE JEWS TO THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


SIR, 

I liave proved, I think, that 
the ‘term, son of God, does not 
in itself denote, that the person 
honoured by such a title is equal 
to God. I shall now examine in 
what sense the Jews, the cotem- 
Pp oraries of Christ, understood it. 
But, previous to this inquiry, 

it will be necessary to determine, 
« hat degree of authority is to be 
given to their testimony. Are 
we to give credit to all their as- 
sertions? Then we must believe 
that Christ was a madman, a 
bl asphemer, in league with the 
de-vil, a deceiver, a Samaritan, 
w orthy of death. Are we to pay 
m> credit to any assertions of his 
c¢ ‘temporaries? ‘Then we should 
ds injustice to several of them, 


LETTER IV. 


who declared Jesus to be the son 
of David, a prophet of Nazareth, 
the son of God; a good man, the 
lamb of God, the chosen of God, 
the king of Israel, the saviour of 
the world. 

From this difference of testi- 
mony, it is manifest, that we 
cannot receive implicitly every 
thing advanced by the cotem. 
poraries of Christ. Their evi- 
dence is strictly to be searched : 
and, as in a court of justice, 
where it is found dictated by pas. 
sion or prejudice, to be rejected. 
In the case before us at present, 
we have no difficulties of this sort 
to encounter: the same language 
is used by both the friends and 
toes of Christ; by our Saviour 
himself, and by his apostles. 
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We have only to examine what it is this; that, if it is a true 
sense they put on their own. history, it shews us, that the peo- 
words; and in what they all ple of Jerusalem expected a king; 
aftree we can have no objection or governor, and that Herod had 
Zu acquiesce. no idea of an snfant God, or he 
It is certain, from the histories would not have sent to mur 
wf these times, that the Jews der him. If it is @ forged his. 
“were, at the coming of Christ, im tory, it is certainly very ancient; 
expectation of some great person, adi the writer would naturally 
supposed to be marked out in adopt the language of the times; 
their ancient prophecies, to de- and the same conclusion Is tobe 
liver Isracl from the yoke under drawn from it. 
which they groaned, and to rene — Zacharias, Simeon, Anna, als 
der them a great and flourishing lude only to a great deliverer, the 
people, It does not appear, that redeemer of the Jews. And they do 
they had any idea of God not seem to have had any idea of 
coming down from heaven, and. his being diflerent from his fellow 
dwelling among them, (a usual creatures, execpt in the dignity 
table of the heathens,) in a hue of his character. 
Ynan form. We shall understand: ‘Thet the Jews had no idea. of 
easily what ideas they had of this their Messiah ditlering im nature 
person, by considering the lan. trom other men, is clear from the 
guage, previous to his coming and doubts they entertained respects 
after it, of those who spoke of ing Joba. For when John had 
the Messiah to come, and those performed no miracles to. distins 


. who declared or denied Jesus to, guish himself, and preached only 


be that Messiah. repentance, many thought him 
Certain Magi came to Jeru- the Christ, and a committee of 
salem, to inquire after him, who priests and levites was sent to 
was born king of the Jews. Hee find out his character. Jobn 
rod not much pleased with this himself pointed out Jesus to the 
new Competitor, and by thisterm Jews, as a man among them 
understanding the Christ, who mightier than hintself, who wes 
was then so much expected, sent the lamb of God, the beloved sew 
to the priests to learn the place of the Father. 
where Christ was to be born, he titles, indiscriminately used. 
They answer, that the governor by all parties, when speak) ng of. 
of Israel should be born at Beth- Christ, are these: the Christ the 
lehem. Herod hearing this, sent son of David, the king of thes 
soldiers to destroy the neweborn Jews, the king of Israel, the cho-J4 
infant. 1 do not stop now to en- sen of God, the son of God, thes 
ter into the merits of this hise son of the most high God, thea 
tury, whether it is to be ranked son of the Blessed. There was 
among the pious Iegends, of no difficulty in our Saviour’s time, 
which Christians have, in all ages, in the meaning of these terms = 
Been remarkably fond; or to be the contest was to whom they 
esteemed of equal authority, with should be applied: and, as it 1s 
the rest of the evangelical writings. evident that no one could un~ 
The only use [ mean to make of derstand the former part of these 
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terms, to denote a distinction of 
nature, it is incumbent on those, 
who imagine that there is such a 
distinction marked cut in the 
three last, to determine on what 
it is founded, 

The high priests had no idea of 
This distinction, when they asked 
him, whether he was the son of 
the living God—the son of the 
Blessed ; for they only wanted to 
make an accusation against him, 
for pretending to be, what they 
thought him not to be, the son of 
God—the king of Israel, The 
Jews, who mocked at our Saviour 
on the cross, laugh at him, for hav- 
ing pretended to be the son of God, 
the king of Israel: and the centu- 
rion who, seeing the convulsions 
of the earth, at the time that 
Jesus expired, could have no 
other idea, than that he was a 
min highly beloved of God, 
and the person, to whom the term 
son of God, which he had heard 
so often from the Jews, ought to 
be applied. 

The apostle Peter uses the same 
language as the high priests, when 
he deciares his belief, that Jesus 
is the Christ, the son of the living 
God. But that neither he, nor 
the apostles, understood by the 
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term, a being equal to God, js 
evident, because they all along 
expected a temporal kingdom ; 
and at the death of Christ, two 
of them speak the language of the 
rest, that he was really a great 
prophet, and that they did expect 
him to have been the redcemer of 
Isracl. 

Should a doubt still remain im 
your mind, on the meaning of 
this term, give me leave to rey 
move it entircly by the words of 
our Saviour. He had been fc. 
cused by the Jews of making him. 
self God, His answer is retnark- 
able: ** If I had appropriated to 
myself the term God, tt would 
have been excuseables for this 
term is applied in scripture to 
those men, to whom, like myself, 
the word of God came: but I 
did not say that I was God. I 
said only, that I was the son of 
God.” Hence it is evident, that 
the term son of God is inferior to 
God, a title which had been 
give to men; and therefore 
Christ himself entirely contradicts 
your position, that by calling him- 
self son of God, he professed 
himself to be God and equal with 
God. | 

I remain, 
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THE YORKSHIRE CLERGYMAN’S REPLY, TO “ A LAYMAN,’ OW 
SUBSCRIPVION TO THE 3Y ARTICLES, 


— . 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sheffield, Feb. 8, 1808. 
MR. EDITOR, 

Your correspondent, ** a Lay- 
man,” (M. Repos. for Jan. vol. in. 
p. 28.) is surely in jest when he 
attempts to explain the diflerent 
obligations a clergyman is subject 


to, by subscribing the articles, 
and by receiving ordination.—~ 
“« The subscriber,” (Says he) “ by 
fixing his name down in writing, 
testifies only, that at that time he 
assents to the 3g urticles: he . 
docs not say, he believes them.” 
1 ' 
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‘ry true, he does not in so ma- 
words say this, but he knows 
: bishop expects he should do 
—He knows too, that if. he 


3 to avow this mean, Jesuitical. 


tinction, between assenting and 
be -lieving, fic would be instantly 
r fused ordination, and be de. 
‘ slared incapable, as he certainly 
would be unworthy, to officiate 
as a clergyman of the church of 
England. 
ndeed the layman is obliged 
to acknowledge this, for he tells 
us vhat ** subscription is a requi- 
site tO Ordination, or the accept. 
ance of a living.”-——If then a can- 
didate Yor holy orders, and one 
who hops to cnjoy the emolu- 
ments of @ living, must previous- 
ly subseribe and deciare his 
assent. and consent, to the 39 
articles, how uncandid is it to 
assert, that notwithstanding these 
solemn obligations, he may play 
the hypocrite, and attempt to 
impose not only upon the bishop, 
but even upon his conscience and 
his God! ‘The obvious truth is, 
that having, previously subscribed 
the articles ex animo, as believing 
them to be agreeable to the word 
of God, he engages at his ordi- 
nation, ** that he will make the 
word of God, the rule of his 
preaching ;’? exemplifying and ex- 
plaining it, agreeably to the arti- 
‘cles he has subscribed, which he 
holds to be a just and orthodox 
sommentary thercofeSubscription, 
therefore, is not that light, trifing 
sr unmeaning ceremony, which 
the layman describes; but on the 
contrary, isa most serions matter, 
and one of the chief corner-stones 
of the church, not to be remover 
-withowt imuring the whole fa- 
bric.. It implies, that the sub- 
ceriber believes the articles to be 


agreeable to the word.of Goj, 
it is the only mode which the 
church has appointed for admis. 
sion to her public teaching, or to 
a. participaiion of her emolu. 
menis? Ry it she asserts that her 
articles exhibit a coniprehensive 
summary of her idi!b, andthe 
she maintains this faith to -be con. 
sonant and agreeable to the bok 
scriptures, ‘The distiaction ther- 
fore which the layman attempts 
to make, between the obligations 
severally resulting from subscrip. 
tion and ordination are futile, 
and totally unfounded by the con- 
stitution of our church. "Tis 
true, (as the layman says) the 
bishop requires the candidate to 
declare that he will make the 
scriptures the rule of his preach. 
ing; but it is equally true, that 
if, in the course of examination, 
the bishop happens to discover 
that the party does not also be- 
lieve the 39 articles are agrecable 
to the word of God, ordination 
will be refused. If this were not 
the case,—if a mere general 
avowal of belief in the scrip. 
tures, would authorize cand 
dates to apply for ordination, the 
church would, of course, be asopen 
to the teachers among the metho- 
dists or dissenters, as she is to 
her own. acknowledged sons,—ior 
which of the former would refuse 
his fuil ¢onsent to the truth of 
the scriptures! Assure him that 
‘he is not in the least bound by 
his subseription to the articles, 
where he thinks scriptural truth 
to interfere,’ and the great difli- 
culty will be removed., Metho- 
dism and nonconformity, of course, 
must cease: whether the church 
of England would not cease toe, 
is no difficult. matter to deter 
mine, 
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If these arguments have no 
weight, I would: then ask the lay- 
man, why did two thousand cler- 
gymen leave the church, in con. 
equenee of the act of uniform. 
ity! certainly. not one of them 
would haye refused to engage to 
mahe ‘ the scriptures the rule 
of his preaching.” But they 
were honest, conscientious, though 
perhaps mistaken men, and dis. 
dained to impose upon their bish- 
ops, with distinctions fabricated 
at St. Omers, and only calculated 
for the convenience of impostors 
and knaves. Unlike our modern 
discontents, they could agree in 
the main to the doctrines of the 
church, though they could not to 
her ceremonies, and they knew 
that the nature of her constitu. 
tion was such, that she could no 
more dispense with the one, than 
the other. When therefore they 
objected to the sign of the cross 
in baptism, to the ring in marries 
age, to the surplice in the read. 
ing desk, to the consecrating of 
churches and eemeteries, or to 
any other ceremonies appointed 
and rendered indispensable by the 
church ; they were sensible that 
they thereby as effectually preclud- 
ed themselves from it, asif they had 
denied the Athasasian creed itself. 
Little did these honest men think 
ot remaining in the church, and 
enjoying its temporalitics, whilst 
they were at the same time bold. 
ly preaching against her, as en- 
joining ceremonies and professing 
doctrines repugnant to the holy 
scriptures. No! they were too 
upright and consistent to practise 
such tergiversation! instead of 
sheltering themselves under the 
ainbiguity of a general declara- 
von of their belief .in the holy 
scriptures, or in’ @ fraudulent, 
VoL. Itt, 2 


immoral distinction between: thoir. 
assent and belief, they magnani- 
mously resigned their livings 5 im 
consequence of which faithful ac- 
quiescence to the dictates of cons, 
science, (though perhaps rather, 
crroneous,) they are deservedly 
held up as objects of imitation 
to all honest men in the like. cire 
cumstances. It, is obvious toog 
that if they left the church im 
consequence of their disapprohas 
tion of her ceremonics, . those 
who disapprove her doctrines are 
under additional obligations to 
follow the example. » » Ar chergya 
man might hesitateat, on ocea- 
sionally omit the sign of the.crpss 
without being guilty of hypocrisy ; 
but when a professed Unitarian 
mounts the reading desk, and 
boldly reads thé prayers whicli 
are drawn up on the, Trinitarian 
hypothesis, he is in fact worse 
than an infidel. : 
A clergyman cannot but know, 
that whilst he officiates in thé 
church, heis bound to conform 
alike to her doctrines and. cerew 
monies, according to the expli- 
cation of them, which, she has 
set forth in her articles and cas 
nons. No choice is left, no des 
mur is admissible! conform op 
resign, is her ¢mphatical mandated 
and though, for reasons peculiar 
to the singularly awful times in 
which we live, she often connives 
at the disobedience of her children, 
her principles are invariably the 
same as they were when she sas 
first established. 


Your's, 
CLER. EBOR. 


P. S. The layman writes about. 
Act-of - Parliament-Christians,-— 
he must know that the church is 
protected by acts of parliament, 
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and that she often calls. herself 
the church by law established. 
Now the layman is respectfully 
called upon, to point out any 
clause in the act of uniformity, 
or any other of the acts alluded 
to, by which his opinion can be 
sanctioned, that a subscription to 
the articles, is rendered next to 
a mere nullity by a subsequent 
promise to the bishop, that the 
party ordained, will make the 
scriptures the rule of his preach. 
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ing? If the layman succeeds in 
this task, he may plume himself 
upon having made a_ discovery 
which had escaped the notice of 
all our former Commentators and 
controversial writers on the 39 
articles; none of whom ever ven- 
tured to assert, that a clergyman, 
** js not in the least bound by his 
subscription to the articles, where 
he thinks scriptural truth to in. 
terfere.”’ 





MR. SEVERN TO MR. A. FULLER; 


FERENCE AND AVERSION OF 
‘MISSIONS. 


ON THE ALLEGED INDIF. 
* SOCINIANS,’’? TO CHRISTIAN 


——— 


For the Monthly Repository. 


To the Rev. Andrew Fuller, 
stn, Hull, April 29, 1808. 
I have observed, that you are 
much in the habit of treating 
those, whose religious opinions 
differ from your own, sans ceremo- 
nic; I shall for once follow the 
same course. I do this by propos. 
ing to you a plain question, which 
stares a man in the face, as soon 
as it is brought in view. On what 
authority, sir, do you assert that 
the Unitarians, whom you call, 
doubtless with an 
shewing your respect, Socimans, 
are inimical! to missionary under- 


takings, for the propagation of 


Christianity in heathen nations, 
and more particularly to the mis- 
sion in the East Indies, under 
the direction of the Baptist mis- 
sionary society? This strange po- 
sition you have attempted to es- 
tablish, in the beginning of the 
second part of your “ Apology ;” 
saying, amongst other things, 
“the cause of our opponents is 
favoured in most of the Sucinian 
4 


intention of 


publications, and they are hap. 
pily united in their wishes for 
government not to tolerate evan. 
gelical religion.’”? The mode in 
which you set about the proof, ot 
Ulustration of your crimination, 
is not a little curious. Messrs, 
Twining, Scott, &c. who are the 
opposers oF the East Indian mis. 
sion, have made use of the term 
evangelical, as applied to certain 
doctrines and their preachers, with 
marks of ridicule or disappro- 
bation. A recent publication, 
written by a barrister, entitled 
** Hints on Evangelical Preach 
ing,’”’ treats the term in the same 
style. Say you, not telling us 
by what means you discovered 
him in his anonymous guise, 
*¢ the author is a Socinian dissen- 
ter.’> What follows? Since the 
barrister scouts the epithet evan- 
gelical, in the same manner as is 
done by the opposition writers, 
in the East India mission affair— 
Therefore, the Socinians as @ 
body, are unfavourable to sly 
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measures being taken for ihe eon: 
version of the heathen. What 
a rare specimen of logical acu- 
men, and of demonstratiun ad 
libitum! This is the specics of 
argumentation by which, accord- 
ing to the legendary tale, the 
souk was successtul in contuting, 
at least in confusing the devil. 
As confident assertion appears 
tu be with you a favourite figure 
of speech, I will indulge you in 
my turn, by averring that the 
Unitarians are not averse from 
missionary undertakings; but ave 
as friendly disposed to them, as 
any other denomination of profes- 
sing Christians. If they have not 
themselves set any foreign mission 
on foot, the omission may be ac. 
counted for, from the paucity of 
thar number, and the want of 
means to execute a plan of that 
uature; rather than from indif- 
ference to the interests of the 
gospel, and a deficiency in the 
priaciple of benevolence, towards 
those of their species who are la- 
bouring under the direful effcets 
of stupid idolatry and cruel su- 
perstition. ‘They earnestly pray 
jor the success ef those, ** who 
have gone out unto the heathen,” 
aad sincerely rejoice in any in- 
Stance, which comes to their 
knowledge, of divinegtruth being 
disseminated, with the prospect, 
however distant, of a glorious 
harvest, and of “the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, being glo- 
sified” jn the actual obedivnce of 
some individuals to the fazth. 
The Unitarians indeed, in com- 
mon with many other rcligious 
bodies, may have supposed, that 
several of the late missions have 
not been undertaken with discre- 
tion. They do got see any bene- 


* Vol. IL p. 
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ficial effects, which are likely tp 
arise trom preaching the gospel 
to savages, previously to the 
attempung of their civilization. 
‘he example of the Quakers, 
with respect to the American In- 
dians, they consider as the line 
which ought to. be pursued ia 
these benevolent enterprizes. To 
the main principle however, that 
it is the duty of Christians to 
endeavour to propagate their re. 
ligion in Pagan and Mahometan 
countries, by all well-adapted 
measures, I know not a single 
Unitarian who objects, The mis- 
sion to the East. Indies, under 
the direction of the Baptist soci- 
ety, has been spoken of by them 
in terms of high approbation, 
They conceive the people of that 
country to be in a state of Civi- 
lization and mental improvement, 
which warrants the evidences and 
doctrines of the gospel being laid 
before them, with a rational hope 
of being duly examined and ul. 
timately credited, 

As a proof that such really 
are the ideas of the Unitarians, 
on the East Indian mission, I[ 
would refer you to the approba- 
tion with which it is mentioned, 
and the recommendation to sup- 
port that is given it, in a late 
number of the Monthly Repo- 
sitory®: A periodical publication, 
that I presume you will not be 
disposed to question, may be con- 
sidered as the organ by which the 
sentiments of the Unitarian com. 
hiunity are ing’ announced. 
You will therefore, I hope, be in- 
clined to withdraw an assertivn, 
which has, it seems, been hazarded 
more as the consequence of a set- 
tled prejudice, that prompts you 
to suppose Unitarians can nei- 
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ther approve of any measure 
which is good, nor oppose any 


‘that is bad, than from the slight- 
est evidence possessed by you, of 
the bearing of their sentiments In 
this particular case. 

From the personal knowledge 
‘L have of Mr. Carey, sen. w ho 
is at the head of the mission, and 
the opinion I have been led to 
entertain of him from the account 
“of others, I feel little hesitation 
in saying, that he will be taught 
by the circumstances which have 
atisen, or may arise in his singu- 
lar sphere of action, to appreciate 
the value of Christianity, as a 
general system of divine truth; 
and to lay less stress than is com- 
Anonly done on those minutia, 
relating to which, its sincerest 
advocates have seen cause to sup. 
port different conclusions. An 
East Indian mission, is an excel. 
lent school for teaching a wise 
and good man, whilst he retains 
his orthodoxy, to enlarge his cha- 
rity,— to be chiefly conc rned 
to Pas tte those essential truths, 
which ind their claim to that 
rank, by having been believed by 
all prof ssing Christians, in all 
times, and in all places, -- fo per- 


: 
ecive, consequently, that the dif. 
ferences between Calvinists ‘and 


Arminians, Roman Catholics ‘ind 
Protestants, ‘Trinitarians and Uni- 
tarians, are very light and inisig. 
hificant, when balanced against 
the doting reveries and pernici- 
ous dogmas of Mahometans and 
Hindvos. I flatter myself, ‘that 
Mi. Carey’ and his’ brethren, 
having had the truly Catholic 
spirit, from the circumstances in 
which they are placed, generated 
in themselves, will be the happy 
instruments of transtusing across 


the ocean the Saiue spirit into 
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the breasts of their British bre. 
thren, and that you, sir, will 
come in for a share of the benign 
afflatus. 

As this is not meant to be 
strictly a private letter, 1 shall 
make use of it to bring forward a 
remark ona coadjutor of yours, 
par nobile fratrum, the Rev. J.P. 
Smith. 

In his controversy with Mr, 
Belsham, he asserts, as you have 
done, that the Unitarians are de- 
ficient in missionary zeal. As a 

roof, he refers to the conduct 
of the Polish Unitarians, who, 
though they resided in the vicie 
nity of the Turkish dominions, 
never employed any means to 
convert the Mahometans. If this 
be a fact, it is probable there 
were Imp rious circumstances, 
better known to themselves than 
to us, which would have render. 
ed fruitless all their exertions. 
Nor were they at any rate more 
deficient in zea! as propagandists, 
than the Lutherans and- Calvin. 
ists, who lived in the same era 
in Poland, whose number was 
larger, and their opulence and 
powcr more extensive. But the 
representation is far from being 
unlimitedly true, There is evi- 
dence in tie history of the Polish 
Unitarians of individuals of their 
hody labouring in Mahometan 
territories, for the conversion of 
the inhabitants. 

Sandius, in his Bibliotheca Antt- 
Trinitariorum, mentions, in the 
sketches of their lives, prefixed 
to the lists of their works, several, 
who, driven by persecution into 
countries under the Turkish go 
vernment, publicly exercised, des 
fended and propagated His ‘reli 
gion, for the sake of whom they 
had become exiles. 
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In order to give my individual 
testimony to the favourable dis- 
position of my brethren, towards 
the East Indian mission, I shall 
with great pleasure, “cast my 
mite into the treasury,’? which | 
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hope will annually augment, would 
uny. agent of the fund honour 
me with a call, : | 
lam, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

W. SEVERN: 


eS 
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To the Editor of the 


srr, Exeter, March, 1808. 
Regarding it as the primary 
object of the Repository, to fur. 
ther the cause of Christian truth 
and practice, I solicit your ine 
sertion of the following practical 
thoughts, on a subject of the first 
importance to the young. I so- 
licit at, because they may thus 
find their way among many, who 


Monthly Repository. 


would not perhaps have an op- 
portunity of perusing them in a 
different form. It they should 
appear to your readers calculated 
to produce the effects 1 bave in 
view, I doubt not that the insere 
tion of them will require no jus- 
titication. lam, Sir, 
Your's with respect, 
L. C. 





PRACTICAL REMARKS 


ON MATT. V. 27, 28. 





In these verses our Saviour 
proceeds to point out another in- 
stance, in which the Scribes and 
Pharisees diminished the value of 
the Mosaic precepts, by hmiting 
their extent, and neglecting the 
dispositions which lead to sin.— 
“ Ye are informed by your teach- 
ers, that it was said to those of 
old time, thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; and here they stop: 
they limit the law in its applica. 
tion; still more, they do not go 
to the seat of the evil, and curb 
those impure desires from which 
actual crime proceeds. But such 
is not the morality I enjoin; I 
say unto you, that he who in- 
dulgeth impure desire, hath stain- 
ed himself with the guilt of actual 


crime.’—'Tis a rigid but bene- 
volent morality. It checks the 
evil, where it is easiest, where 
almost alone possible, effectually 
to check it; it checks the forma. 
tion of criminal desire. He who 
indulges impure desire, either only 
waits for opportunity, or 1s acting 
the part of a madman, rashly 
trifling with what will be his 
ruin. 

Consider the view which our 
Lord gives us, of the criminality 
of fostering those desires which 
lead to sin, simply as necessary 
to preserve from sinful acts, it is 
wisely benevolent: for what is 
the tuo generally observed course ? 
criminal desire indulged; height. 
ened beyond what at first would 
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have excited the most awful alarm; 


still indulged but now without 


alarm; excited by temptation, 
but perchance for a time checked 
by the fear of God; more strong. 


ly and unexpectedly excited by 


some more powerful temptation; 
—nall is now to be fenred that due 
ty shudders to contemplate; eri- 
minal gratification imcreasing cri- 


ininal desire, till the restraints of 


religion ar¢ thrown off, and the 
mind submits to the yoke of vice, 
It fancies itself free, and, 1 the 
moment of gaiety and dissipated 
thought, laughs at its former scru- 
ples ;—but truth would show that 
tribulation and anguish must fol- 
low close upon the steps of vicious 


pleasure, that under the garb of 


liberty are concealed the fetters 
of the most enslaving and destruc- 
tive tyrant. 

But leave out of consideration 
the general tendency .of indulging 
desires, to lead to the gratitica. 
tion of them,—ebserve the eflects 
of indulying criminal desires when 
they do not proceed to overt acts. 
The soul may be polluted, de- 
based by sensuality, without any 
generally perceptible eflects on 
the conduct. ‘This will necessarily 
result from giving the rein to im. 
proper trains of thought, from che- 
rishing Mmproper feelings. When 
this is the case, thouehts and 
feelings which rank among the 
Most worthy, are alloyed; their 
value i8 diminished; their ciieacy 
tupon the conduct ampeded. 

Could the young but fully dis. 
cern, or could they be brought 
fully to believe, the general, the 
almost necessary effects of che. 
tishing jinpure thoughts and feel- 
ings, one would hope that many 
a thoughtless wretch would be 
saved the pangs of remorse,— 
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many a life be prolonged for yse. 
fulnessj-—-many a soul be pre, 
served from perdition. But they 
hear of the power of habit, and 
the connexion between desire and 
action, and the enslaving nature 
of vicious feelings ;— and they 
speak ot these things, and per- 
haps reason about them; but 
they feel not their full force; 
they cannot conceive, from their 
versatile thoughts and _ feelings, 
how any can gain such an ascend. 
ancy as to lead imperiously to 


destruction; and, though they | 


may yield a speculative assent to 
the representations of those whe 
have their own sad experience to 
guide them, or speak from the 
sad experience of others, yet a 
full practical belief is wanting, 
and they go on with thoughtless 
security, even when walking 
among the thickest snares of the 
enemy. 

In a thousand, in ten thousand 
instances, ¢he first step to rum 
has becn the indulging in impure 
conversation. “* What harm can 
it do so jong us we do not act 
wrong,’ has been the reply # 
the suggestions of the religious 
friend, or to the suggestions of 
conscience. What harm!—why 
the worst, that of strengthening 
propensities which wisdom loudly 
commands to curh.-—Words, with 
an Unperceived, soinctimes Scarce 
ly perceptible, connexion, mir 
duce and invigorate trains of 
thought and affection; they call 
up their corftesponding imagery 
er bring into play their corres 
ponding feelings. ‘The more these 
are recailed to the mind, the 
more they become connected with 
other trains of ideas, and with 
accidental circumstances of time 
und place. ‘Thus they are inter 
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duced where otherwise no con- accilentally called into-the mind, 


nexion would have existed; and 
being thus indulged and strength. 
ened, the imagination becomes 
disordered and debased, aud what 
to the pure mind would be pure, 
then furnishes food for unhallow. 
ed thoughts, cherishes unhallowed 
desires, and often strongly excites 
to licentious actions. —Can it then 
be asked, ‘* where. is the harm?” 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, this will be the result in 
some shape or other:—but take 
the hundredth; surely it must be 
admitted that holiness cannot re- 
side in so Impure a habitation. 
Gusts there may be of devotional 
fecling ; ‘but settled habitual piety 
cannot exist in a heart so debased, 
Every holy feeling must be check- 
ed, almost annihilated, by those 
opposing desires. Both classes 
cannot rule; and those which 
submit, will soon cease to be the 
regulating motives of the conduct, 
will soon lose their vividness and 
their vigour. 

I am confident I do not over- 
charge the picture. . There is no 
call for exaggeration: the conse» 
quences are 30 obvious, that those 
who are alive to duty’s call, wha 
listen to the still small voice which 
speaks within them, will obey 
their warning and shun the first 
lure of vice however harmless its 
appearance. | shall be grateful if 
what I say should reach the heart of 
ene young person who has not yet 
seriously thought of the necessity 
of keeping the heart with all di- 
ligence, should preserve one from 
listening to or shaving in licentious 
Conversation, from reading licen- 
tious books, or those which have 
the felt effect of exciting irregular 
thoughts and desires, from in- 
dulging, where they have been 


ideas and tcelings which could not 
be shamelessiy owned to a revered 
friend ;—or H it should lead any 
lo impose a restraint upon theme 
selves, which before they had not 
thought necessary, and thus pre- 
serve from farther wanderings, 
But the effort: will not have been 
lost, if it should merely rouse the 
sleeping conscience; It may dis 
minish the evil, if it de not eradi- 
cate it:—that torpor of the cone 
science is the death of all the 
highest principles of religious 
worth, 

Give up any thingy+-yes, every 
thing, rather than depart from 
duty: ‘ts the command of Jesus, 
and wisdum directs to gbey, Cul- 
tivate the love of duty, the desire 
of following its. dictates to the 
utmost. Whatever leads you toe 
wards the paths of sing let it be 
sacrificed bowevér dear or valu 
able. Hold yourselves ready to 
obey the first promptings ef cons 
science; and let no present good, 
no present evily have sufficient 
power over you to lead you to 
forfeit your hopes of heaven. It 
is better to lose all here, than 
subject yourselves to misery here- 
alter: better to sacrifice every 
hope of bappiness here, than los 
the happiness of ¢ternity. 

Would that my young readets 
might .be led to serious thought 
by these reflections, that . they 
would make them the foundation 
of their principles ef ¢undyet 
They are prompted by the earnest, 
wish to save them from knowing, 
by experience, the dreadful cone. 
sequences of indulging irregulas 
desires, of fostering them by reade 
ing or by conversation;—by the 
eurncst wish to make these feel 
vio have already erred in this 
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respect, that though they pers pronounced to be wisdomi’s Toot.) 
Raps have not yet thought so, they have not been cultivated, the dfs 
have in reality entered into the ficulty will be much greater; but 
paths of sin,—tbat they share in a strong sense of duty ‘will some. 
the’ criminality of licentiousness, times well supply the deficiency, 
jin order that before they have At any rate the work must te 
run those lengths which there is attempted, for the happiness of 
reason to apprehend, before they life, the happiness of eternity, ini 
have given full scope to ensluving a great measure depends upon it, 
passions, they may be induced — ‘To those who happily have not 
to stop, and to reflect, and to yet felt the power of licentious 
rmpose a check upon unholy feel. inclinations, as well as to those: 
ings, and, ‘perliaps, ‘by the bless: who perceive wrong tendencies in 
ing of God upon their exertions, their minds and are desirous of 
énabled to change altogether the correcting and restraining then, it 
current of imagination and desire, may not be useless to ‘suggest 
aid to yield their’ hearts to the some obvious directions, which 
constant influence of pure and will assist them to submit their 
worthy affections. hearts to that regulation whose 
I know I do not urge the young end is peace and everlasting hap. 
to'a generally easy task, when I piness, 
urge them to watch over and res — 1, Shun, as‘much as practi. 
gulate their thoughts and feelings. cable, the company of those 
Those whe have enjoyed the ins whose words or actions are incon: 
estimable advafitage. of parents sistent with that purity of mind 
more attentive to the future wele which the gospel inculcates, and 
fire of their offSpring than to their which it is your highest wisdom 
present gratification and their own to cultivate. In choosing your 
present enjoyment, avd who by situations for lite, let it be your 
the wise direction. of parental object. to keep clear of those 
care have been early ‘taught the which will inevitably lead you 
habit of self-restraint,—whio- in into temptation. It with all your 
small things have ‘learnt to sub- cart and caution, you are exposed 
dué their inclinations,—who'can to the influcnce of evil example, 
cheerfally give up ani rmmediate if you are obliged sometimes to 
pleasure in obedienee to the di- hear or see whit has a tendency 
rections of the beloved guardians to call up wrong feelings in the 
of their early years,—they have mind, earnestly endeavour to cone 
the rudiments prepared for thet nect withit feclings of disappros 
canftol over their passions which bation,—never suffer yourselves 
«ill make their voice, if not uns to approve what you know that 
heard, at least not obeyed,—ftor God forbids,—and strive to divert 
that noble, dignified self-coms the current of thought and. feeling 
trmand which will make the sacri- from that channel into which they 
fite of inclination comparatively have unintentionally been led. 
and certain, whenever duty For this purpose then 
demands the snerifice.—If this © 2. Endeavour to find full and 
prident self-control (which one useful or at least innocent employ- 
who was Greed ily defi¢ivat in at ment for your tine and thoughts. 
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Practical Remarks on 


Mink uothing innocent which di- 
minishes your power over your 
own minds, which Ieads you to 
seck for gratification rather than 
improvement, Devote yourselves 
to the full discharge of the duties 
of vour station: let your amuse. 
nents be active and cheerful, but 
innocent: and let your leisure 
time be, as much as practicable, 
employed in cultivating those 
branches of knowledge whieh will 
furnish a useful occupation for 
your thoughts and at the sane 
time expand the powers of your 
minds, Every hour spent in 
such pursuits (where higher da- 
ties do not demand it,) is an hour 
well spent; mot only as they 
cultivate and improve the mind, 
but as they prevent, for the time, 
theintreduction of wrong thoughts 
and feelings, and give the mind an 
habitual bent to those which re- 
fine it, and which while they 
oppose and eheck impure desires 
and affections, claim an alliance 
with and cherish those which will 
accompany to heaven, 

3. Cultivate a high sense of 
your duties to others. Remem- 
ber that you are placed here not 
for your own welfare merely, but 
to contribute all you can to the 
welfare of others. With this view 
let every feeling be checked that 
prompts to conduct which weil 
narrow, perhaps altogether de. 
stroy your powers of usctulness, 
which will necessarily prevent the 
due fulfilment of social duty, and 
perhaps lead others to depart, 
even more widely than yourselves, 
rom the course which prudence 
and benevolence and piety all 
point to as. necessary jor. your 
well being,~—Think 4o0 what you 
ewe to those who for a long suc- 
cession of years. have been your 
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guardians, who have cared for 
you when you could not care for 
yourselves, who, to fulfil their 
duties to you, have gone through 
nummberless anxieties and priva. 
lians, and experienced many pain- 
ful days and sleepless nights, and 
who have laboured to instil those 
principles and to give that regula- 
tion which direct the heart to 
God and duty, and which care. 
fully cultivated by yourselves will 
make you useful, respectable, 
aud happy. Let it be your ear. 
nest determination, that your con- 
duct shall not wound those to 
whom under Providence you owe 
every thing, 

4. Cultivate by all the .means 
in your power, and particularly 
by sincere obedience, the feelings 
of conscience and habitual sub. 
mission to its dictates. Judge of 
their correctness by «a diligent 
attention to the precepts of 
the gospel, and by the holy 
example of Jesus. Think how 
he would have acted in your si- 
tuation, and aim to imbibe some 
portion of his heavenly spirit. 
Arm your internal monitor with 
the sanctions whieh Jesus reveals 
ed; and let the hopes and fears 
of eternity be called in to support 
its authority.—> Never tamper with 
your Conscience yourselves, nor 
listen to those who would, by 
making you view with less dise 
approbation what you, know to be 
wrong, and diminishing your rea. 
dy and lively approbayon of what 
you know to be right. Bearin 
mind that you may tamper with 
your conscience Hib. you imake it 
speak what language you please, 
tor a time at least. Habitually 
obey its warning voice,’ and at 
will preserve you amudst the dis- 
cordant emouens which would 
N 
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endanger your spirital we llebeing, 
and wills afely guide you through 
the intricacies of life in the paths 
of holiness. Above all, 

5, Cultivate by habitual exer- 
cise those devout affections, Ww hich 
will bring the thoughts ot God to 
regulate your hearts and lives.— 
Whether the idea occur or not to 
your minds, it is indisputably true, 
that you are always, and in all 
Situations under the inspection of 
that great Being who searcheth 
the heart. Let this thought be 
blended as much as possible with 
all your motives; often make a 
direct reference of them to him. 
Frequently put to yourselves the 
question, are they such as Fle 
approves? am J indulging trains 
of thought and feeling which 
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check 
God inspire? or cai¥l consistent. 
ly yyw with them those thoaghts, 
and cheerfully think of Ilis con. 
stant presence ?—** Harbour not 
a thought or a feeling, indulge 
not a desire, which you would be 
ashamed to own to a respected 
friend,” has often been the advice 
of virtuous prudence. Religion 
extends the admonition, and tells 
you, that there Is an eye which 
seeth when no human eye sceth, 
which discerneth the recesses of 
the heart. In His 

live: it is His approbation which 
must make us nappy Let Ilis 
will then be our guide, and in all 
things let us fo No: w whithersoever 
it leadeth here, for it will finally 
lead us to heaven. 


Nresence We 





REVIEW. 


‘* STILL PLEAS'’D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 


Porg, 
EE —— 
Art. 1. Memoers of Dr. Joseph Priestley, &e. &c.. vol. il. 80, 
10s. 6d. Johnson, London, 
In our review of the former part of the buyers of the work, 
part of this work, (M. Repos. will, we should imagine, bindthem 


vol. 1. p. 429 and 481.) we pre. 
mised aspeedy notice of the pre. 
sent voluine, which however, from 
eauses not interesting to the read. 
er, has but lately fallen into our 
hands. We say volume in con. 
formity to the title pave, but In 
reality the book before us is a 
continuation of the former vo. 
lume, the pages running on from 
thatioths. Both parts might have 
been conveniently include din the 
game and th greater 


vo] Aint 


up together. They are not we 
hope, divided by the bookseller 
for the sake of the price, which 
we cannot but consider as much 
too hich. 

The life of Dr. Priesticy was 
important and eventful. A better 
subject for biography can scarces 
ly be imagined. Whether these 
Memuirs will answer the CN pece 
tations of the public, may be 
fairly questioned. We sincerely 
wish Decto;’s hfe hed beea 


such as the thoughts of 
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written in England, rather than 
‘1 America. ‘There is one gen- 


tleman. well known to our read- 
ers, who is peculiarly fitted to be 
the biographer of his friend Dr. 
Pricstley, and whose masterly and 
discriminating pen, may yet, we 
flatter ourselves, be employed on 
this interesting subject: With the 
exception of the Doctor’s own 
narrative, there is nothing in the 
present work, that 1s likely to 
be reprinted. 

Vol Il, Consists of “* A Review 
of Dr. Priestley’s Theological 
works,”’ styled o Appendix, No. 
6,”’ and of “ Four Posthuinous 
Discou — s.”’ 

The Keview, which 8 of consi 
derable length, is fairly drawn 
up, and if it displays no depth of 
erudition or strength of argument, 
abundantly evinces the writer’s 
diligence, and his acquaintance 
with the theological pursuits which 
he traces. The occasion and de. 
sign of Dr. Priestley’s numerous 
publications on religion are per- 
spicuously stated. ‘Tosuch as do 
hot possess his multifarious works, 


Arr. If. 


Review.—Booth’s Posthumous FEsseys. 


Posthumous Essays, by Mr. Abraham Booth. 
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the Review will present an inte- 
resting and instructive view of his 
labours. 

The Discourses, compared with 
those published by the author 
when living, will appear, we ape. 
prehend, to have been written in 
the decline of life. They are 
cood, but most of Dr. Priestley’s 
former discourses are better, 

At the end of the volume is 
given a complete catalogue of 
Dr.’ Priestley’s works, which form 
of themselves no inconsiderable 
library, and which contain ine 
struction on almost every subject 
that it behoves man to study as a 
rational and moral being. It is 
an honour to our country to have 
given birth to such a writer,-—— 
his treatment by his countrymen, 
will be matter of wonder to pose 
terity. But he has his reward, 
——the growing veneration of the 
Christian world: and he wili be 
fully rewarded in that day when 
bigotry and persecution shall be 
driven into darkness, loaded with 
shame and contempt. 


To which 


ws annexed his Confession of Faith, delivered at the Ordination, m 


Goodman's Fields, Feb. 16, 1769. 


London. SOR. 

Abtranam Boots was a pil- 
lar of the orthodox church. ‘The 
stricthess of his opimons, more 
than his talents, which though 
respectable, were by no means 
great, caused him to be looked 
up to with respect. He approach- 
ed in sentiment and character 
hear to the Puritans, and would 
hot have disgraced the age of his 
favourite Owen. 

These Posthumous Essays, 
how ever accey table to the aue- 


12mo. pp. 105, Button, 


thor’s friends, the rigid Calvinists, 
will not add to his reputation. 
They are sufficiently tinctured 
with party phraseology; but, tak. 
ing off this imposing covering, 
are superficial and meagre. They 
contain little of argument, and 
the tinsel epithets which bedeck 
the style, are scarcely spitable 
to the author’s well known gravity. 

One of the Essays treats of 
the doctrine of a sinner’s recone 
ciliation to God,———a doctrine 


















































of wh { ia * misiS are pres ‘tuale 
ly Spears na? se wrung, but of 
which th y are in general Jament- 
ably ignorant. On this subject 
Mr. B. with ludicrous positivity, 
first contradicts the scliptures, 
and then contradicts himself. Let 


the render compare the two fot- 


lowing passages, 

“The blessing of reconciliation is 
presented to view, in the tidings of 
heavenly mercy, under a two-fold con- 
sideration : that is / God being re om led 
to man, and of man being reconcil d to 
God; both of which are essential to 
human happiness. Jt is of the former, 
bervewer, that the mebired writers most 
frequently speak; and in the displaying 
of which evangelical truth is principally 

cerned.” Ip. 355 36. 

“J asm t, indeed, in the sacred volume, 

y where expressly said, that God is ree 

wiled to ws by the death of Christ; but 
thet owe are by his deoth, reconciled to Gad ; 
aod this the Socinians plead, when op- 
posing the doctrine of atonement by our 
lord. To which we may re ply; the 
reason probably ts, because God is the 
party offended.” P. 37. 


The Socinians, it seems, (of 


wiom Mr. Booth elsewhere says, 
never having probably, like most 
ot lis brethren, read a single So- 
cinian treatise, that they deny 
most ot the capital points of the 


Ly ns’s Right & Daty of ar Ewvamination of Scripture 


gospel,) have the positive language 
of scripture on ihe ir side, and the 
Calvunsts are driven to the hard 
expedient of discovering a pro. 
beable reason, why the sacred wri- 
ters said one thing, and meant 
another 

It is but justice to Mr, Booth 
to adimit that some of his practi. 
cal observations are very judici 
ous, and that they bear very bard 
upon some ot the language and 
practices of Evangelical Profess 
SOl'S. 

In a note, p. 97, the Editor 
of the Essays complains of the 
disingenuity ‘ot Mr. Andrew Ful 
ler, who in his Dialegu |, pub. 
lished after Mr. Booth’ s death, 
introduces the deceased under a 
feigned name, with a vicw to ree 
fute his notion of the imputation 
of sin to Christ. Mr. Fuller 
must answer this charge for hime 
self; we have only to wish that 
these disputes between the pre. 
tenders to divine illummatioa, 
concerning orthodoxy, may teach 
them a lesson of imodesty and 
charity. 


Anr. Hf. The Right and Duty of a Faithful and Fearless Exe 
amination of the Scurptures: asserted in a Sermon, preached at 
the Calvinist Baptist Chapel, Hnuil; on the Resignaieon of the 
Pastoral Office in that place, occasioned by the Author's embracing 
the Unitarian Doclrine. by James Lyous. Svo. is. Od. Laton, 


London, 1808. 


Seldom have we perused so 
interesting a& sermon as this by 
Mr. Lyons. . It is equnlly distin- 
guished by manliness, siv nplicity, 
modesty and piety, ' lirst Cs 


tablishes the great PROTESTANT 


principle of the nght of private 


Judgment, and tien gratts upon 


this principle the vuNiIrTaRtIan 
cectiime, This is the just order 





of things; let men inquire, 
wherever inguiry may end; let 
them prove all things, and the 
chance is that they will hold fast 
that which is good, 

Mr. Lyons is himself an exam- 
ple of the character which be 
describes, He ha nobly dared 
to think for himself in matters of 
religion:—nay mere, he has had 
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the courage to tell the people 
whom he has instructed for years, 
“J have taught you errors.’ It 
would have been to the honour of 
that people if they had resolved, 
Nike the Bereans, to examine the 
scriptures, to see ** if these things 
were su.”  Llowever, their late 
pastor’s conduct will no doubt 
leave a useful Impression upon 
some of their minds, and cause 
them to commence a course of 
inquiry which will terminate in 
the perception of ** the truth, as 
it is in Jesus * 

An account of 
declaration of 


Nr. Lyons’s 


U nitarianism”’ 


+P. 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF 


State of Public Affaire. 
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was-given in @ former number*, 
We are buppy that having been 
first a confessor, he has since be- 
come a missionary; and that he 
is, within @ few days, to preach 
in this metropolis, the annual 
sermon in behalf of the Cnitarian 
Funa, 

Unitarianism, which fora long 
time seemed to languish, is now 
quick and stirring. It works in 
the church and among dissenters, 
and the result will, we are assured, 
be the calling forth of a new race 
of Christians, who shall be at 
once inquiring and pious, rational 
and zealous. 

166. 


~~ ee 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


| OR, 
The Christian's Survey of the Political orld. 


Bei Tuere are many prophecies, which 
declare the fall of the ecclesiastical pow- 
ers of the Christian world: and though 
each church seems to flatter itself with 
the hopes of being exempted; yet it is 
very plain, that the prophetical cha- 
racters belong to all, ‘They have all 
left the true, pure, simple religion, and 
teach for doctrines the commandments 
of men, ‘They are all merchants of the 
earth, and have set up a kingdom of 
this world, abounding in riches, tem- 
a power, and external pomp. They 
ave alla dogmatising spirit, and per- 
secute such, as do not receive their own 
mark, and worship the image which 
they have set up. They all neglect 
Christ’s command of preaching the gos- 
pel to all nations, and even that of 
going to the lost sheep of the house of 
Isracl; there being innumerable multi- 
tudes in all Christian countries, who 
have never been taught to read, and who 
are in other respects also destitute of 
the means of saving knowledge. It is 
very true, that the church of Rome is 


Babylon the great, and the mother of 





harlots, and of the abominations of the 
earth. ut all the rest have copied 
her example more or less, They have 
all received money like Gehazi, and 
therefore the leprosy of Naaman will 
cleave to them and their seed for ever. 
And this impurity may be con-idered 
not only, as justifying the application 
of the prophecies to all the Christian 
churches, but as a natural cause for 
their downfal. ‘The corrupt governors 
of the several churches will ever op- 
pose the true gospel, and in so doing 
will bring ruin upon themselves.” 
The above was written and published 
nearly sixty years ago, by the very 
eminent and learned Dr. Hartley, 3 
physician educated at Jesus College in 
the University of Cambridge, and whose 
remarks on the truth of Christianity are, 
with all his observations on the moral 
and religious actions of man, deserving 
of attention from the serious Christian. 
Every thing announces, that his pree 
diction is very near its accomplishment. 
The revolution of a state may engige 
the politician, but the dow al of su- 
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perstition and religious tyranny, is of Greece, and along the southern barders 
moré importance to the true Christian. of the Danube, the deluded Makomies 
Yet the church of Spain has not, as tan may sce throuch his errors, and cast 
we yet know, received a shock from off the conceits of the false prophet. 
ahe late political events in that country, In the north of Lurope war continves 
and seldom has so extraordinary an ap- It is merely a politicsi struggle; and 
rance been presented to the world, the Russian troops have obtawed signal 
as that which has taken place on the advantages over the Swedes. ‘They 
frontiers of France and Spain. The have taken the fortress of Sweaburg, 
émperor of France, he, who was lately the Gibraltar of Finland, and the Swed: 
a mere son of man, an object of cone ish flotilla, In fact they are probably 
tempt or scorn to the great ones of the by this time complete masters of Fine 
earth, is now sitting, as it were, in judg-" land; and, as the sea is now oper, will, 
ment on the actions of the Spanish ca- before our fleet can enter the Gulf of 
binct, and deciding on the merits of two Bochnia, have conveyed an army into 
competitors for the crown. ‘The old Sweden. A singular part of the agree. 
king and his son, with the discarded ment, made at Sweaburg, is that at the 
minster, the Prince of the Peace, are conclusion of peace, the flotilla shall be 
all at the court of Buonaparte. He will restored to Sweden, in case the Fagtish 


i : : 
determine, who | nominally he the restore to Dennrark the ficet taken last 
sovercign; whilst he himself is really year. 


the governor. News has arrived, that th 
His troops have complete possession of Regent of Portugal has reached the 


c & 
the country; and the natives divided Brasils, has been received with joy, 
between the old and the young king, and every prospect is held out of his 
are too much broken to make any effec- forming there, with proper exertions 
twal resistanc The interference of the and judgmenr, agrindecmpire, England 
emperor niust be paid for, and the easiest is to be the favoured country, and thus 
sacrifice will be the revenues of the an opening is mode for cur commerce, 
church. Buonapaite’s known disposie which will be extremely beneficial. If 
tion for religious toleration does not afew colonies of English were trans. 


o 
S , y ' , 7 . 
accord With the continuance of the In- pianted to that country, the Prince 
. ,? = , . . . . 
quisition. Hence, whatever may be the would find his account in it: and it is 
| , 


fate of the contemiing kings, or the to be hoped, that the experience of 
fallen minister, we look forward to ob- the past will have cured the religious 
jects of much greater importance, the prejudices of the Purtuguese cabinet; 
restoration of religious hberty to the and opened their minds to liberty of 
Span ards: the downfal of the Inquisis conscience, and the knowledee of ros 
tion; the abolition of monastic vows, pel trut! One thing in favour of the 
and the weakening of the Spanish church Brasilians is, that the Pope's nuncio has 
to such a degree, that Rome shall feel been driven by stress of weather into 
the shock to its very foundation. What England; and,: before his arrival at the 
farther acts Buonaparte may have in Brasils, measures may have been taken 
view, time will show; but our next by that country to emancipate itself 
may probably announce the laws ke is- from the Popish yoke. The prospects 
sucs at Madrid. openitg upon the mind in the new 
Another great event is said to have world, may compensate for the horrid 
taken place, a rupture between France scenes, which of late years Europe has 
and the Porte. The crescent of Maho- pre-ented to us: but we must wait 
met has been dimin: hing for some patiently for the appointed times of 
time, and its abominations will be purg- Providence, Q 
ed away. That apostate church cannot = The first act of the drama, with re- 
be permitted to continue its sway: and, spect to Mr. Stone's long agitated cause, 
if the Porte should have given the op~ is finished: and a very important scene 
portunity, this may be the time for the it opens to the members of the church 
three powers of france, Austria, and of tugland, and much occasion for re- 
Russia, dividing among themselves flectian-to the true Christian. It will 
its European dominions. In Transyl- be recollected, that the origin of this 
vania and Wal'achia are many wo ships cause is a sermon, preached before an 
ers of the God of Jesus Christ; and, archdeacon ard his clergy, by Mr. Stone, 
wheh religious liberty is established m in which he denics, that Je.us Christ s 
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rhe supreme God, and affirms, tbat 
Jesus Christ was the son of Jo eph and 
Mary, born in hosy wedlock like any 
other map. For this doctrine he was 
ited to appear in an ecclesiastical court 
by the King’s procurator-genc il, and 
sill lately at the instigation, it was sup- 
posed, of some private persous. Alter 
the usual delays cf these courts, the cause 
came to the pot, when Mr. Stone was 
either by himself or council to speak in 
his own defence. He chose the former, 
and in a speech of two hours defended 
himself, considering his advanced age, 
being upwaids of seventy years oid, in 
firm, noble and diguificd manner. ‘Th 
whole of his defence rested upon these 
two points; first, that he preached the 
truth as it isin scripture: secondly, that 
he preached agrecably to the solemn 
vow, made in the sight of God, the 
bishop, clergy, and laity at his ordina- 
tioi. 
That he preached the truth agreeably 
to scripture, he gave sufficient proof by 
a variety of passages, taken from the 
old and new testaments; and there cau- 
not be a doubt, that he preached agree- 
ably to his ordination vow, since that 
vow pressed on him the obligation to 
preach in sincerity, whatever appeared 
tohim to be the truth in God’s word. 
He drew, what appeared to him, a just 
distinction between the churches of 
England and Rome; namely, that while 
the latter claims infallibility, the former 
acknowledges the fallibity of councils 
and churches, and could therefore not 
mean to assert infallibility to her articles. 
He was open to conviction; and, if any 
thing he had uttered, was contrary to 
Cod’s word, he begged to have such 
error pointed out to him, and he was 
geady to revoke it; but to say that he 
was wrong, mercly because he denied 
adoctrine, 25 explained in the articles, 
was claiming for those articles an au- 
thority, which was derogatory to the 
words and command of our master 
Jesus Christ. His appeal to the situa. 
tion of his bishop, with one foot in the 
grave like himself, and who must shortly 
appear at the great tribunal of the great 
bishop of the flock, affected the whole 
sudience : and he concluded his oration 
with a well turned compliment to his 
Jecges his junior at the same college, 
of his conduct m civil matters, though 
he disclaimed the propriety of his inter- 
erence in questions, which required the 
learning and judgment of grave divines, 
and serious Christians, 
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It was indeed a very affecting scene. 
A clergymaa, upwards of seventy years 
of ave, addressing 2 court, of which 
the greater part of the members were 
very much his juniors, and had beea 
educated in the same university, names 
ly Oxiord. After the defence, we were 
naturally curious to hear the reply of 
the council against him: when three 
doctors attacked it, one witha degree 
of virulence and acrimony, which the 
occasion by no means required, and 
which the sight of an aged clergyman, 
so much his superior in learning and 
years, might have repre.sed, But these 
doctors blinked the sacred part of the 
question completely: Every word they 
uttered, would have seited a heathen 
temple, and a Roman proconsul, sitting 
in judgment upon a Christian martyr, 
or 4 supposed heretic, standing before 
the Inquisition. ‘hey did not trouble 
themselves with the question, whether 
Mr. Stone had acted, as a true minister 
of Christ ought to do; but, whether he 
had maintained any opinion contrary te 
the thirty-nine articics. In this they 
seemed to have acted wisely: but they 
brought forward one point, which we 
were pot so well prepared to hear. This 
was, that the prosecution was not in- 
stituted by the bishop, nor by any pri- 
vate man or set of men, whose. organ 
the prosecutor, was; but the proeeruean 
was set on foot, and carried on by the 
State, and the proctor acted for the 
Staic, in the same manner as the at- 
torney-general pro.ecuted in cases of 
high treason. ‘The prosecution thus, 
wears a very different aspect, and may 
be considered, as a test of the opiniou 
maintained on sacred subjects by the 
higher powers, or of a uew_era in the 
history of the church ef England, which 
has hitherto, or at least for upwards of 
a hundred years, allowed a very grea 
latitude to its ministers. Asa proof of 
this we need only refer to the writings 
of Hoadly, Clarke, bishop Law, the 
present bishops Wa:son and Prettyman, 
and many others, ) 

After the three coungil had finished 
their harangwes, the judge) ed up 
very conciscly the whole PFECES», 
declaring, that the facts qwere my: 

roved, and that nothing +s f 


im to do, but to procias sentenc 
of the court, unless che iefentont ae 
te 






yoked his crrors; and he, gave 
that day week for the purpose,. 

him to appear on that day, and assuring 
him, that unless he appeared, and ree 
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geked his errors, he shou'd be deprived 
of his living. Vhe court was remark- 
ably crowded, during the whole of 
this extraordinary scone, which will 
miake a deep im; ression on many of the 
spectators, and may p rhaps iead not a 
few to inquire, on what grounce they 
maintain many vulgar 

thence lead them to the only source of 
eguth, the holy xcripture:,————scrip- 
tures, so completely contanunated by 
the traditions of men, that one is ata 
loss to say, which has done the most in- 
jery to divine truth, the Pharisees by 
their traditions on the oid testament, 
or the Christians by their authoritative 
and equally licentious traditions on the 
new testament. 

On the following Friday, Mr. Stone 
appeared again in court, which was 
crowded more than before, and he de- 
livered in a writ'ng, the purport of 
which was, that he was not aware of 
the antiquated act of Queen Elizabeth, 
and that he thought himself perfectly 
jastified by his ordination vow, in preach- 
yng as he had done; but he was willing 
to say, that he would not offend in like 
mauner against the act of parliament. 
"Chis did not satisfy the court, which 
hsisted npon the venerable preacher's 
denying his doetrine of one God in one 
per.on, and acknowledging one god in 
three persons, and that Jesus was one of 
the persons forming the trinity, which 
is & y the churches of England and Rome 
caled God, and declaring that Jesus 
was the sen of Mary, w ithout the ard 


f man. “his Mr. Stone strenuously 
rused to de; but he begged leave not 
to be micrepreserted’ by this denial, 
as holding a doctrine, which had been 
Wrong! ys wnputed to ron; for he be- 
fieved, and did glory in beieving, that 
salvation came through Jesus alone, by 
whore obedience we were saved; and 
that eternal life is the yitt of God, 
through Jesus Christ our lord. Sir W. 
Scott said, that he had nothing farther 
to de, aml that the Bish. p of : ondon 
would take Bis seat, amd deprive the de- 
fendant of @ig fiving. 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth, whema cry of “ Clear the way 
for bis Jepdthip” was heord, and in ens 
tered the Lard Bishop of Lenden, ac- 
tompanied by the Lord Bishop of i.in- 
éoln, and seme other divines in their 
Ful! degrees and wies. The lord Rishop 
@f London took the scat of the judge, 


: 
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of the chair, and told his lord hip all 
that had pawed. Upon which, his lord. 
ship, without any comment or address 
to his aged brother, began to read a 
very lome writing, which ended with 
declaring the old man to be deprived 
of his living; Mr. Stone received the 
sentence with firmness and with a loud 
ejuculation, The Lord’s wili be done! 
The bishops retired, and soon after Mr, 
Stone’s proctor appealed from the deci 
sion of the bishop to a higher court. 
What matter of reflection <lces not the 
whole of this process afford to a serious 
mind! ‘The question between the bishop 
and Mr. Stone will be tried one day at 
a more awful tribunal, when the 
son of God himself will be known in 
his character of judge! Of the two 
opinions, that of the ‘Trinity, and that 
of one only God, the God eof Jews 
Christ, one only can be right; and what- 
ever may be the opinion of a court of 
frail mortals upon this subject, it be- 
comes every true Christian to be fully 
persuaded in his own mind; and, with 
out any regard to humar authority or 
haman opinions, to worship that God 
only, whem Jesus Christ worshipped 
and to whom he commanded us to eds 
dress our prayers. 

The appearance of the bishop of Line 
coln at this ceremony excited some sur 
rey but itis to be recollected, that 
se acted in the capacity of Dean of St 
Paul's. ‘The language of this Bishop 
is 2s decisively against the arsicles, a8 
is Mr. Stone’s though the subjects ate 
different. ‘The arcticles say, that the 
Athanasian creed ought to be received 
and believed: and this creed says, that 
whoever does not beli¢ye it shal! perish 
everiastingiy. ‘lhe bishop of Lincoln 
asserts the contrary in his Elements of 
Theology, saving, in the second volume; 
pace 228, “Iti utterly repugnant tothe 
attrrbnres of God, and it cannot be fee 
conciled to our ideas of common justitty 
that a persén should be consigned.te 

; © 
eternal punishment, because he did no 
beliewe certain articles of faith, whiel 
were never proposcdtohim,orofthetruth 
6f which he was rot qualiticd to judge.” 
‘nd in another place, pape 222, his lords 
chip care, “J cannot but conceive it t0 
be both unnecessary and presuinprucus 
to.sxy, thar, except every ane do 
thet: whele and undefiled, without 
doubs hecthiall perish everlastiagiy.” 


who placed himself at the tight hand’ 
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On the day that Mr. Stone was mak- 
ing his defence, a very great assembly 
was collected at St. Bride's charch, of 
ministers of the church of — and 
dissenting ministers, chiefly o the me- 
thodist persuasion, the majority being 
dissenters. ‘The occasion of the mect- 
ing was to hear a sermon on the subject 
of sending missionarics to the heathen 
countries, for which purpose a society 
has been formed, and a very great sub- 
scription raised. ‘The design is doubt- 
jess laudable, provided the missionaries 
c with them fhe pure spirit and 
truth of the gospel: but it becomes 
them, and the society also to consider, 
whether they are carrying into heathen 
countries, the word of God, or the tra- 
ditions of man. One way to secure 
them from the errors, into which Eu- 
ropean Christians have fallen, is not to 
admit a single word in their preaching 
or teaching, which is not in the = 
tures. If they carry the scriptures only 
without any explanation, they are do- 
ing service. The union of dissenters 
with churchmen proves, that the dis- 
putes about discipline, which so much 
agitated former times, have in a great 
degree subsided, and every true Chris- 
tian must rejoice in every prospect of 
peace and union in any one respect, 
taking place of that discord and ani- 
mosity against each other, which has 
been so ptculiar a mark of Christian 

Sects. , 

But this age is far from being the en- 
lightened age, which flattery so often 
paints in glittering colours; and the 
Christians of all sects have enough to 
do, before they can prove themselves 
worthy of the holy name, by which 
they ate called. One could hardly ima- 
gine, that within sixty miles of London, 
the belief of witchcraft should produce 
any serious consequences: yet so it is, 
and the mer anes society, instead of 
Wasting its strengt 
will find sufficient employment at home, 
mM rooting out prejudice, and bringing 
men to pure knowledge of Christ. 
Not long ago, two young women of a 
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in foreign nations, pe 
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village in Huntingdonshire, thought 
themselves to be bewitched by a poor 
old woman, living near them, and to 
her they ascribed the convulsion fits, 
which frequently seized them. Under 
this persuasion they got three young 
men to break open the door of the 
woman's cottage, about ten o’clock at 
night, when she was in bed with her 
husband, and to force her out of bed 
into the yard, where the young women 
with pins and their nails drew bload 
from her, and, as they said, recovered 
immediately. ‘The notion of the effect 
of witches’ blood is prevalent among the 
lower classes in that district, who are 
still so merged in ignorance, as to be« 
lieve in witchcraft. However, some 
are exempt from this horrid folly and 
superstition; and in consequence the 
three young men were apprehended, 
and carried before the bench of justices, 
sitting at Huntingdon, on the 14th of 
May, and by them arc bound over to 
take their trial at the next assizes. 

How prone is the mind of man to 
folly, when not enlightened by the pure 
principles of the gospel! and how thank- 
ful ought the true Christian to be, that 
he is under the gentle yoke of Christ, 
by which he is made superior to all such 
idle notions, as occupy the mind with 
vain terrors, and bring it into subjec- 
tion to the strangest conceits—conceits 
creating various objects of religious ado- 
tation or su itions dread. From all 
these the mind is free, which believes, 
that there is one only God, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: who 
does not permit the disciples of Christ 
to be duped by those fables, which were 
current in the heathen world, and kept 
up by the delusions of heathen priests. 
We must pity the unfortunate women, 





who are enslaved under such horrible | 


bondage; as we must ali those in still 
higher ranks, who pay adoration to any 
rson or beutg except Him, to whom 
we are ordered by our Saviour to offer 
up our prayers, and to address under 
the title of his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God, 
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This melancholy. part of our monthly 
ubours is rendered more melancholy this 
month by our having to record two af- 
fecting instances of su1c1pe—the crime 
and reproach of our country. More 
instances might «be brought forward, 
but we wich not to diag into notice, 
annecessarily, the unhappy persons who 
with such infatuation rush into oblivion ; 
and these cases will suffice to record the 
wania of the times, and to excite the 
reader's pity towards the subjects of 
this species of desperation, and his 
prayer to the Almighty Preserver of 
men, that he may be kept from the 
‘+ presumptuous sin,” the national, the 
** ureat transgression.” 

At his seat in Roehampton, Mr. 
BENJAMIN GOLDSMID, one of the 
a nation, equally distinguished for 

is epulence and chanities. 

The Goldsmids, of whom the late 
Hettjamin and Abraham, who survives 
him, are best known to the commercial 
world, arc the sons of a respectable 
Dutch merchant, who brought them 
into England, when very ‘young. At 
the onal age, they embarked in’ busi- 
ness, and by industry, ability, and pro- 
bity, soon acquired great credit. ‘Their 
commercial transactions became extra: 
ordinarily great and extensive; they 
were the chief money-factors for the 
Government; and their wealth was ree 
puted to be prodigious. 

Mr. B. Goldsmid, with his brothers, 
adbered to the religion of his fathers, 
though without bigotry. Me war the 
friend of his own people, and the patron 
of literature among them. In one in- 
stance, he is sald to have given scandal 
to the rigid Jews, “by receiving the 
Prince of Wales, in a splendid manner, 
at Rochainpton, during the time of the 
fowish sabbath. His complaisauce to 
the prince, who -is. reported to have 
chosen the day of his visit, with an in- 
consideration which, in any but a 
prince, would have been culpable, was 
thought to be at the expense of his re- 
ligion. ‘ 

The benefactions of Mr. Goldsmid 
were by no means confined to the Jews. 
‘The Marine Society, the Royal Humane 
Society, the hospitals, and other charité 


smin Goldsinid. 


ble institutions, partook largely of his 
bounty. He thus broke through a stub. 
bor religious prejudice ; and some 
opulent Christians have followed his 
liberal example, by subscribing to the 
Jewish school. His charities were not 
suspicious, for the Jews are not desirous 
of converts: unlike those of the Me 
thodists to the Jews, which are done 
with a view to proselytism. The good 
Samaritan was not a zealot. 

Mr. Goldsmia’s establishment at Roe 
hampton was princely. Many of the 
nobility were unable to vie wich him is 
expense. He gave dinners to cabinet 
ministers. The Prince of Wales, as 
before observed, was his visitor. And 
he was once honoured with the com 
ny of the Royal Family at his villa, 
when the King introduced the brethers 
to the Oren as his friends. 

What a sad end to such a course of 
prosperity! A rope! and a corontr’s 
inquest ! 

Owing to some cause which we pretend 
not to state, Mr. G. scems to have sunk 
for some time into a state of melancholy. 
in the beginning of last month, he exe 
cuted, in the momentary absence of the 
servant that constantly attended hum, 
the fatal purpose that he appears te have 
long meditated. He was found suspend. 
ed in his bed by a silken cord, and dead 
beyond recovery. 

By management, the eanse and matt 
ner of his death were for some time sti- 
fied im the public prints, and the coro 
ner’s inquest was untisually delayed. 
The influence by which this was effected 
is thought to have saved the life of more 
than one condemned criminal in the des 
perate case of forgery. + te 

The funeral'scene of this companion 
of princes, and envy of nobles, was most 
humiliating. Such are the reverses of 
hunran affairs—such the instability of 
that réspect which is: built — on 
riches! A hearse conveyed his body 
before day-light to the Jews’ burying» 
ground, in Mile-End, attended by 4 
single mourning-coach and two of three 
servants. ‘The Chief Rabbi refused him 
funeral rites—and his ashes, as if an- 
worthy to repose with those of his bree 

‘thren, were thrust into a'gtave out 
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the pale of consecrated ground—the rest 
ingplace of maletactors : 

By a verdict of /unacy, on the part of 
the coroner’s inquest, the property of 
the unhappy man is sayed to his family, 
who are not, we believe, left.in such 
aftuent circumstances as they had rea- 
son to expect. He was.about 55 years 
of age, and has left a widow and sexen 
children. ‘The eldest son, a young man 
of 19, lately, forsook the Jewish faith, 
and was naturalized, and is new an cffi- 
cer 4n the Putney corps of volunteers. 
In relation to this circumstance, Qe 
bably, the deceased favher once said, if 
common rumour be not fallacious, that 
he should be the last Jew of his family. 

On Friday, April 15, at bis house, 
in Charles-street, St, James's square, 
Maren: PAULL, Esq. lately well 
nown in the political world, He was 
the son of a tradesman at Perth, in Scot- 
land, who procured him early in life 
(after the Scotch manner) an appoint- 
ment in India, that mine of wealth, in 
which every adventurer expects to load 
himself with riches. Here Mr. Paull 
acquired, as he expected, a large for- 
tune. He returned home to enjoy it ; 
but being introduced to high company, 
and that, amongst others, of the Prince 
of Wales, he soon found his resources 
diminished, A second time, therefore, 
he went to India, to recruit his finances; 
and by the countenance, as has been 
said, of the Marquis of Wellesley, again 
succeeded in accumulating great riches, 
On coming home he obtained a seat, in 
Parliament, and then, from what cause 
is scarcely known, for the world does 
not give him credit for patriotism, pre- 
ferred charges of mismanagement, in 
the House, against the Marquis, his re- 
puted benefactor. Indian delinquency 
is secure of impunity. Mr. Pauil was 
heard at first with surprise and indiffer- 
ence, He persevered. His very persc- 
verance and urgency made him attend- 
ed to, and then feared. The ministers 
of the day, the relics of the Pitt par- 
ty, thwarted and esideayoured to perplex 
him, Public attention was awakencd, 
and it began to be thought that there 
was some ground for Fis accusation, 
whatever might he the motive of it. 
At this gime, Mr, Fox and Lord Gren- 
ville united, and came into power; and 
the world was soon surprised in wit- 
hessing the ascendancy of the Grenville 
pasty, which was shewa in nothing 


more thay in protecting the Marquis, 
relation and former associate. Mr. Fox 
acted, indeed, with his usual manliness, 
but it was clear that the ministry in 
general were over-ruled in their votes, 
Oo the dissolution of the Pitt parlia- 
ment Mr. Paull lost his seat, aud, with 
it, the likeliheod of procuring another ; 
for the Prince of Wales, who had prox 
mised to stand by him, deserted him, 
aod the ministry opposed him. In the 
new election,.Mr. Fox dying about the 
time, Mr. Paull put up for Westmin- 
ster against Mr. Sheridan, and met with 
wonderful support: He was not, hows 
ever, returned; and though he petitioned 
the House he gained nothing; for a new 
election took place under a new minis’ 
try, befpre his petition was tried. It 
was Mr. Paull’s ambition to gain a seat 
for Westminster, to accomplish which, 
he left no means untried, fair or unfair: 
By making use, improperly, in an ade 
vertisement ip the public papers, of the 
name of Sir Francis Burdett, his former 
friend and patron, a dispute arose be- 
tween him and that gentleman, which 
led, to a duel, in which. both were see 
verely wounded. In this affair, Ma 
Paull discovered a malicnity, and cven 
a thirst of blood, that raised the public 
indiguvation, Mr. Horne ‘Tooke wrote 
a narrative of the affuir, charging home 
upop Mr, Pauli improper practices, and 
an upmanly spirit; but this pamphlet 
was tinctured with malevolence, and 
did the author as much disservice in the 
general opinion as Mr. Paull. While 
the wounded duellists were confined to 
their beds, the Westminster election 
took a strange turn, Mn Paull was fore 
gotten; and Sir Francis Burdett was 
returned in a triumphant manner, and, 
according to the old independent usage, 
at the sole expense of the clectors, ‘To 
the pains of Mr. Paull's wound, were 
now added inconceivable agonies of 
mind. ‘The other day, the idol of the 

pulace, he was now their scorn, Mic 
vad. alienated his respectable friends. 
And besides this he was encumbered 
with a weight of debt. As soon as he 
could use a pen, he wrote a reply.to 
Herne Tooke es but the time 


was gone by; ¢ found the public 
indifferent “ him and his snnuldnes. 
Even hisfast friend, Mr. Cobbett, (the 
ae journalist,) let him go when he 
ound the people felt no interest in higa, 
From this time, it is said, be touk tw 
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Mr. Robert Nerten. Mrs. Hannab Norton. Rev. William Wo-d. 
play. He wrote, not long before his and cheered her with the consolations of 
death, a letter to Mr. Whitbread, on Christianity. Phese worthy characters 
the pensions voted by Parliament to so harmoniously united through their 
Lord Lake’s family. But his mind was lives, and scarcely divided in their deaths, 
evidently broken up. He was caprici- have left behind them écwo sons and three 
ous and irascible. He at length ended daughters, whose greatest pleasure will 
his life, and his remorse and vexation be to imitate their virtues, and to em. 
balm their memory. 


together, by opening veins in his arms : 
Islington. E 


and cutting his throat. 

It isnot certainly known, that he died 
in poverty. It is ¢ven asserted that he ; 
was still wealthy. The newspapers, Rev. W. Woop, concluded from p. 221. 
which delight in a wonder, state, that = Jy 1794, Sept. 17, on the death of 
the day after his death a packet arrived, his venerable friend, the Rev. Mr. Turs 
directed to him, from India, containing per, of Wakeficld, he paid an affection. 
pearls of immense value. ate tribute of respect to his memory, ia 

Mr. Pauli’s talents were moderate; 4 funeral sermon, to which were an- 
his person and speech mean and uninte- peyed, memoirs of Mr. ‘Turner's life 
resting : never was man less fitted by and writings, by his son. I he same 

P “Seng Se " cae 7 > / 4 , 
nature to be a popular leader. Resent- painful office he was soon after, April17, 
ment and ambition were the ruling pas- 1795, called to perform-for hi; intima 

. . . ‘ . 
sions in his bosom. He chanced, how- friend through life, the Rev. Mr. Ralph, 
ever, to have a good cause, and this in- of Halifax; and at the close of the year 
sured to him, for some time, the favour ygao, for the Rev. Newcome Cappe, 
of the people. Butif his character does of York, with memoirs of his life an- 
not please, his horvible end affrights us. peyed, which were afterwards super- 
Such is the issuc of an ambition of great- seded by the excellent Irfe of Mr. 
ness! Let it teach us moderation and Cappe, prefixed to his posthuntous 
contcnthient. Critical Dissertations, and also to his 
oe most admirable Discourses, chiefly on 

Died in the month of March last, at geyorional subjects, by the able and spi- 
Na lsworth, Glouce: tershire, Mr. RO- sited editor of both publications, Mrs. 
BERK Apes ION, C lothier, in the 64th C. Cappe, the widow of the deceased. 
year of his age,—he expired after a te- ‘The day after this sermon was preaches, 
ious and hngering indisposition, during he jntroduced the mew century with a 
which Lttle or no hopes were enter- discourse containing many suitable re 
tained of his recovery. He was an in- fections and striking remarks. Witha 
mar man, of a pious, cheerful and peart always alive to the sentiments of 
eNnevo ent ai position. He had thoughe humanity, and animated with the anus 
much upon religious subjects, and his apie spirit of the gospel, he rejoiced in 
sentiments accorded with our most bes the (alas! fallacious) return of peace, 

anlene mnes = —_ . A my Abiacd. } 
hevolent notions of the Deity. Mis was and in his sermon on the day of thanks 
no ag tm gloomy opener, for whilst giving pathetically described the mise 

wa } abie ¢%\ Avy So " il f 
mt Vv $ jwnoura Dic sivine perfec ries of war, and enforced the duties 0 
tions, it bore a fricndby aspect on the a season of peace. These genuine pria- 
present enjoyrments, and the ultimate ciples of the Gospel of peace continued 
slew a amt; : : 
os of mankind. with him to the last. Not two months 
ee a 14th Instant, at the same pefore his death he took the opportunity 
Ee ee meter y NOR FP of the interesting occasion of ihe mecte 

Gow Of the adove vir Tr =: , . ’ } 
ety teocinns ‘supetudd dels a Pr - ing for peace in the Cloth-Hall, to bear 
Pimsaiaied - Se “r Rusband only his testimony of continued attachment 
la: Dr Caiet Ey Sa Of ThE tothem. His last professional appear- 

eC i » LCD BVan +4 has*tr . : Pa 
peed - a s, Of Bustel. In all ance before the public was'on the int 

: e.ations 1i¢ . , Ye . ° o y 
plary, her c . iy she was most €XeM= resting occasion of the death of Dr. 

; } onduct asa s sf a w : 2 “ . : “TS 
faethe ond wh: intad: walt ‘e “ . ‘ “a + -Priestiey, whith « the older member 
beted with affectehe: ve ong remem= of the congregation requested him to 

“We "Ts we et reverence and improve by a suitable discourse on tht 

Tatitwuc< c. o we YD i‘ > ,< ” - . 7 . . 
oo friend. and 4 ows she was a con- character and labours of the munistet 
Nee thee ne, peuctactress, and her from whom they had received theit 
pie'y throng all the varying sccnes of 
life aud in the hour of death supported 








early religious impressions.” In this - 
mirable composition, to which we bave 
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already alluded, he takes a full and im- 
sartial survey of the Doctor's theologi- 
Pu. philosophical, and Itterary labours. 
The s:ated and regular labours of Mr. 
Wood, as a preacher and pastor, were 
highly acceptable to a numerous and 
affectionate flock ; to the younger part 
of whom he also devoted, at intervals, 
much time in more private instructions 
in the works and word of God. For 
this purpose he divided them into classes, 
after the example of his venerable pre- 
decessor, and delivered to each such in- 
structions as appeared to him best suited 
to. their respective ages, and previous 
proficiency in religious knowledge. In 
such a course of private instruction he 
was enyaged at the time of his death. 
Mr. Wood was a man of great cheer- 
fyJness and uffability of manners, of a 
most open and animated countenance, 
which seemed particularly lighted up 
when he was engaged in the public ex- 
rcise of his professional duties, so that 
those who either statedly or occasionally 
attended on his ministry, could scarcely 
avoid partaking of the glow which 
warined the breast, and gave energy to 
the addresses of the preacher. 
But he was not only eminent in the 
articular line of his profession ; he also 
ie a very respectable rank as a general 
scholar. There were few branches of 
literature to which he had not paid con- 
siderable attention, but he more espc- 
cialy cuitivatya Natural History, and 
in Botany was particujaily eminent. He 
was one of the original members of the 
Linnxan Society, was engaged as the 
writer of the botanical part of the Cy- 
clopxdia now publishing by Dr. Rees, 
and it is understood that he conducted 
the Natural History department in the 
Annual Review. Of a work just puh- 
lished under the title of Zoography by 
a gentleman of the same name, and of- 
ten ascribed to him, the author of this 
memoir has his own yuth 
serting that he had no ‘knowledve. . 
Siace the remoyai of the Academical 
Institution for the education of Protes- 
tant Di-senting Ministers from Manr- 


rity for ase 


chester to York, Mr. Wood has sus-- 


tained the 10] Oitant office of Visitor; 
and in this capacity, as well as in his 
general exertions in its favour, he was 
eminently serviceable to the interests of 
that highly re spectable seminary. 

Mr, Wood married, about the year 
$780, Louisa, dax_hter of Geo. Oates, 
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Mister William Richerd Venning, 
esq. of Leeds, by whom he has left two 
sons, and a daughter. He had for ¢e- 
veral years been subject to gouty and 
bilious complaints. A severe attack of 
both these disorders at once, in Septem- 
ber, 1806, occasioned the sadden return 
of Mrs. Wood, who was absent on a 
journey; the hurry of which, and the 
fatiue of a too long and close attend- 
ance, brought on a nervous fever, of 
which she died, while his life was de- 
spaired of. He languished between life 
and death for several months, and was 
left in a stare of extreme debility. In 
the summer of 1807, by the blessing of 
God on eminent medica] skill, and unre 
mitted filial attendance, he was wonderful. 
ly recovered; and was enabled to resume 
his public labours with his accustomed 
vigour. During the whole of the last 
winter his friends had been delighted 
with the spirit with which he had gone 
through his accustomed services, and 
the very day before he was taken ill he 
had preached with his usual spirit and 
vivacity; but on Monday the 28th of 
March an obstruction in the bowels 
came on, which battled the cffwts of his 
medical attendants, and he eéxhanged 
this life for a better on the Fri lay fo} — 
lowing, to his own great advantare, no 
doubt, but tothe unspeakable loss of al! 
those who had enjoyed the benefit of 
his instructions, or the happiness ef his 
acquaintance, V. F 

{The above obituary was intended to 
have been inserted entire in the last num. 
ber, but was divided throng a mistake, 
which ro one reereis nore than the edi- 
tor. Some extracts from Mr. Wood's 
writings, illustrating his character, are 
arranged for insertion in the number ¢ 
June, in which also an omission or twa 
ui the obituary will be repaired. } 

EDIVOR 
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Died, on Thursday evening, the 7th 
of April, almast mae years of age, 
MASTER WILLIAM RICHARD 
YENNING, soa of William Veumnp, 
Esq. ot Lfollo way. The death of this 
amiable youth is an additional instance 
of the precarious tenure by which we 
hold all ‘sublunary enjoyments, He- 
ing of a very ‘delicate constitution, hi, 
parents entertained little hope of rear- 
ing him, till within these last twelve 
months, during which his health and 
strength were so much improved that 
they began to di niiss all apprelengions, 
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concerning him But, alas! these 
expectations were delusive, and parcn- 
tal fondness was Coomed to experience 
a sore disappoiu:ment. He leit school 
eat ctly well, on the Saturday after- 
oon previous to his death, but did not, 

as was hisasual custom, rerurn on the 
Monday mornin & owing to a slight 
indi spo sition. Indeed, his illne SS, if it 
may be called such, was so trivial, that 
it was not deemed Necessary to procure 
any kind of medical assistance. ‘The 
weather alone prevented his return to 
hool. On Thursday afternoon, hav- 
ng, in the former part of the day, played 
a his broths rs, he became restless and 
uneasy, desiring to lie down on the 
bed, when he all at once found that he 
had lost the use of his legs; his body 
also was obse rved to be spotted : a mec- 
eical gentleman was immediately sent, 
for, but he came only to witness his last 
moments, for he expired in his father’s 
arms, about six in the evening, without 
ch or a groan! It is supposed that 
d-vessel bursting, in one of the vir~ 

as the occasic p of his sudden and 
Q.ust instantancous cussolution. It must 

b great Conse lation to his worthy pa- 
rents, that, under this afflictive di pen- 
ation, the amiable youth retained his 
faculties to the last. When scized with 
death, he was fuy aware of his awful 
tuation. And the expressions which 
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gree of fortitude ; indeed, his attain 
ments, intellectual and moral, were he 
yond his age, and justly endeared him 
to those who. had the pleavure of know. 
ing him. All his schoollellows loved 
him; and his éator, who was particu. 
larly attached to him on account of his 
love of learning, his uniformly good bes 
haviour, and his engaging disposit ion, 
consecrates this tribute of re spect to tx 
memory. 

The following lines, taken. from 4 
son ing volume of poems, | just publish. 
ed by Mis. lif, would constitute a suit- 
able spitaph ; and they acquire an addi. 
tional beauty from the reference made to 
the early associates and companions of 
the deceased. 

** Step soft ye youths! ve maidens hither bring 
The earliest treasures of the Dlooming spring 
Let the blue violet and the p 
Deck tiie green turt, and scent the passme 

For here at restis laid beneath this stone 

A gentle youth, belov'd as soon as Known,--- 


Heaven saw his virine ith a kind reeard, 
And call’d him ear/y to hi s blest reward ‘” 


nroese paie 


His funeral sermon was preached at 
the Meeting-House, in Carter-lane, Sun- 
day, April x7th, by the Rev, Thomas 
‘Tayler, who had interred him the > pre- 
ceding Wednesday, in Burhill-fie'ds. The 
discourse from Luke xxvi. 5, 6, and 7, 
was very appropriate, and calculated to 
infuse into the minds of the distressed 
relatives and friends, the blessed conso- 








; .. .: q. lations of our common Christianity, 
esceped his lips, just previous to his dis- Iilingten J. E 
; ’ ‘ . . . Sings . >. =e 
ituon, were indicative of his filial af- 4 
{ tion and tend NES, .as We ll “as of his . Q 
Rn cial all Deeuenied May 7, in the 68th year of his ave 
Ure Tosigmation tu the Will OF licaVven. ¢ ‘1 
Baers “Bs SIR JOHN CARTER, Knt. of Ports- 
bis ad aration that be teus nok afraid bo 
, .1 mouth. 
» Conuns from one ot hts tena years, P 
. / P, j 
ust be a proof of am unconunon de (Further particulcrs in cur nxt.) 
nn ee eo SS = =| 
INTELLIGENCE 
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_— 
PROSECUTION OF MR. STONE, 
l he « of Mr. Stone is familiar ta the gosy cl, and indicates a state of ece 
rt . We have laboured, not clesiastical affairs in this country diamee 
cces ulls » to Imterest them mm iat. tri ally op posit te to that of the epost lic 
| y diiter oO} ‘ } robalh b » W th churches. 

d to the proprety of Mr. Stone's The trial came on in the Consistory 
mung oa achurch which he beheves Court, Doctors’ Commons, a court 
rc unt ristian and 1 atrous;3 but whose yurisdiction the apostles, if on 

} y ; } . " > — } } 
there can be but ene epien with ree earth, would scarcely have acknow/!ed;- 
! rd te Ss prosecuuo: v Z. that it ed, thou h t! Ly might probably have 
Orig wy i i } ree con cn ad with felt, on tr; 1) , he g3th imstayt, belorg 
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Sir William Scott. “The charges, briefly, 
were that, in his Visitation Sermon, 
preached at Danbury, Essex, July, 8, 
1806, and afterwards published, be im- 
pugned the docrines of the miraculous 
conception of the virgin Mary, the Holy 
‘Trinity, and the divinity and atonement 
of Christ. They were admitted by Mr. 
Stone, 

Sir John Nichol and Dr. Lawrence, 
for the prosecution, stated, that the sta- 
tute of the 13th of Elizabeth, enacts, 
that if any person shall advisably main- 
tain or affirm any doctrine directly con- 
trary and repugnant to any of the arti- 
cles of religion, and shall persist in the 
same, and not revoke his error, he shall 
be deprived of his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. Dr. Lawrence, we understand, 
made a respectful allusion to Mr. Lind- 
sey’ satrifice of his ecclesiastical posses- 
sions and prospects to his conscience, 
contrasting with it Mr. Stone’s retaining 
his living, in spite of his virtual noncon- 
formity, which, with all possible re- 
pect for the reverend gentleman, he 
scarcely knew how to reconcile with sin- 
cerity. 

Mr. Stone pleaded his own defence, 
As soon as he begun, Sir William Scort 
intimated to him, that the only legal 
detence he could make would be by 
‘hewing that he had not preached and 
published doctrines contrary to the esta- 
blished ehurch. And upon Mr. Stone’s 
referring to the Bishop of London, as 
the instigator of the prosecution, and to 
Mir. Bishop, as the agent in it, Sir 
William took occasion to inform him, 
that the Bishop was wholly unconnected 
with the affuir, his name appearing in 
the citation onjy as a matter of form; 
and that Mr. Bishop acted, not from 
chuice, but from official duty, he being 
he Aine’s Lawyer, and the same in 
tat Court as the Attorney-General im 
the other Courts We believe Sir Wil- 
vam Scott to have meant and insinuated 
that the cause was undertaken vt the in- 
Vance of the Government. This, in the 
©pimion of the public in general, will be 
honourabie co the present Protestant ATi- 
misty meOur Opinion on this, as well as 
sme other points, is heterodox —we 
should have been as well pleased with 
9 NO POPFKY aud more TOLERATION, 
or in plainer and truer speech, less po- 
pery and more Christianity. —The de- 
fence of Mr. Stone occupied nearly the 
oe eround as hisletters in the Monthly 
“sPesitory, Jud hig Letter to the Bishop 
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of London; that is, his engagements 
with his ordaining Bishop. 

dress took up nearly two hours. Is 
contained some strong and striking re- 
marks, and some affecting appeals. Mr. 
Stone appeared on this o¢casion in a 
peculiarly interesting and honourable 
light. Even those that on dissenting 
principles cannot bring themselves to 
approve the continuance of “ an Unita- 
rian minister in a Trinitagian church,” 
must admire his frankness and boldness 
before his judges. He appeared as the 
confessor of Unitarianism. He con- 
ceded, he concealed nothing. He did 
not provoke severity, but neither did he 
cringe to power. We caunot help 
thinking, that the gentlemen employed 
against hun must have wished that the y 
had not been constituted arbiters of spi- 
ritual matters. 

As Mr. Stone had employed no coun- 
sel, Sir John Nichol said, that he should 
not be long in his reply. He insisted on 
Mr. Stone's general engagements to be 
faithful to the church—to those engage- 
ments Mr. Stone had not been faithful 
—he therefore prayed for the judgment 
of the Court. 

Sir William Scott then declared him- 
self called upon to pronounce the sen- 
tence of the law: viz. the privation of 
Mr. Stone of his benefice; but as he 
wished every indulgence to be given tothe 
reverend gentleman, he should defer 
sentence till the next Court-day, that 
he might have an opportunity of con- 
sidering and revoking his errors: unless 
a recentation were made before that 
time, the sentence of privation must in- 
evitably be passed. 

Thus then this affair is brought to an 
issue: and before this comes under the 


reader's eye, Mr. Stone willin all proba- 
bility be no longer a clergyman, or mem- 
ber of the Church of Engiand: for we 
cannot apprehend that having proceeded 
so far, he will descend to any retracta- 
tion or apology. His merit will now 
lie in suffering in a cause, in whith he 
has been so active. 

Whether the friends, ia the chureh 
of clerical liberty; and, out. of the 
church 6f the Unitarian doctrine, will 
suffer Mr. Stone to sink ‘under ‘the 
weight of his prosecution and his priva- 
tion, it is not forus to determine, He 
will very probably appeal from am Act 
of Parliament, {erroncously, as appears, 
considered odsolete) to the public. ‘This 
work is open to him and to his friends 
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284 Tinted! 


He will rejoice wi th us, 


and censurers. 
} 


whether he personally be regarded as 
worthy of assistance or not, if by his 
means, even h: Pp rivations, the great 
cause of free inquiry and rational Chris- 
tianity be promoted. 

Asay 18. 


P.S. Since the above was written, 
Mr. Stone has suffered the sentence of 
frivation On Friday the 2oth instant, 
he wes cal! ed upon by the court to re- 
woke his errors. If he displayed {ac- 
cording to the newsp aper reports, ) a 
stronger desire of retaining his benefice 
than some of his friends might have 






rence—-Frec-thinking Christians: 


wished, if, in pleading for a salvo fog 
his conscience, he betrayed an unseemly 
reluctance to testify his sincerity by a 
costly sacrifire, let not our r: 

1 


aders jude 


him harsh'y. He has not recanted; i 
is thrown upon the world in old age for 
SS seen tees ellentamn - 7. 
support; and \ cannot put think, that 
even the Bi-hop of London, and Sir 
W. Scott, would giadly relieve their 


feelings by entering hie names upon a 
list of subscribers tor an annuity to Mr, 
Stone, equal in value to his forfeited 
benefice. Where will this inquisition 
for heresy end? Bishops are scarcely 
secure upon their thrones. 


FREE-THINKING 


Under the above appellation, a small 
religious society has of late attracted 
considerable notice m the metropolis. 
By this portentous name, the members 
avow, that they mean only to distinguish 
themselves from the unihinding multi- 
‘Phe society has existed nine or 
It assembled til of late, but 

success, in Oid 
Cheapside. Not long since it removed 
its meetings to No. §, Cateaton Street, 
and oe forth hand-bilis, notifying th: 
subjects of discussion, among which 
were the Trinity, Miraculous Concep- 
tion, & — Th sc bills a armed, it is said, 
the Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus. 
“who engaged the Lord Mayor of 
London, (Mr. Ansley,) to interfere.” 
He accordingly sent tor the heads of 
the Society to the Mansion-house, and 
an interview took place, on the 6th of 
February. He demanded of them an 
explanation of their religious Opinions ; 
they “as Enghshmen and Dissenters, 
dis laimed any right on the part of his 
Lord.hip, to enter into an examination 
of the kind.” He then told them that, 
“HE WOULD NOT ALLOW ANY RELI- 
GioU$ MEETINGS THAT HELD OPINI- 
ONs CONTRARY 30 THE ESTABIISH- 
BD CHURCH OR IN UNCONSECRATED 
roaces.”—A declaration of which his 
Lordship mw st now be sufficiently asham- 
ed. A netable resolution this for the 
first Magistrate of a city, otf which a 
very large proportion of the most consi- 
@erabie citizens are Dis enters,—that 
Magwtrate, too, brought up among the 
Dissenters, and madebied, if we be nor 
mis-informed. for the first rudiments ot 
bas ecucatvon to the amrhoi of the “ Dis- 


7 


tude. 
ten years. 


with little Change 


CHRISTIANS. 


senter’s Catechism,” and the * Non. 
conformist’s Memorial.” ‘to the Lord 
Mayor's threat, the members opposed 
firmness of argument and earnestness 
of remonstrance.. ‘Th ey presented him 
with their printed Jaws, a book con- 
taining many of their sen ntiments, and 
Mr. ol wall’s trial for denying the Tri- 
nity. “ His Lordship seen ned ‘convinced 


that he was out of ; province,” and 
partly admitted, that he was put upon 
this bu-iness by a superior, meaning we 
apprchend Bish ? Porteus. He only 
desired, at the conclusion of the confee 
rence, that these formidable speakers 
would register their place of meeting in 
the Bishop »’s court, and then they would 
be out of his jurisdiction. In obedience 


to this desire, they shut up their place 
till they could get it registered; they 
discovered thi it it would be necessary to 
register che speakers also. For this lat- 
ter purpose, * ap ipplied in a body at the 
quarter sessions, Guildhall, where ther 
expected the Lord Mayer to preside 
His Lordship was not present : but 
Alderman Combe, whowas onthe bench, 
pe the clerk of the court, Mr. 
Shelton, “ to execute the necessary bu- 
siness."" He, alleging that it would 
be more regular, desired them to call 
upon him at his office. ‘They did so, 
and there met Mr. Sylvester, the fe- 
corder of London, w ho began to ques 
tion them about their religious opinions. 
They very properly demurred to his 
authority, upon which he declared that 
he would not register them, unless they 
appeare open court at the Old Bailey; 
adding, Gl the report be correct,) with 
an ineolence that belongs, we are told, 


























not to the man, but the office, that if 
-heir cause were good, they would not 
-efuse to make this public appearance. 
Wieh a perseverance and boldness that 

es them honour, they weut and made 
their demand at the Old Bailey, before 
the Lord Mayor, addressing him and 
nplaining of their i usage. Some al- 
rcation took place between them and 
the recorder and his clerk. ‘They were 
then dismissed, (this was Sat irday even- 
ng.) with a promise from the Lord 
Mayor, that if they would attend early 
on Monday morning, he would miuke 
a court on purpose to register them. 
On the Monday they were at their post, 
when two of them only were sworn, 
nd the rest were referred to Hicks’s 


‘ 


il, on the ground, we believe, of not 
heing citizens of London. Inthe county 
court, no obstacle was raised; and thus 
the sotiety triumphed, with the New 
Testament in one hand, and the Act of 
Toleration in the other, over ignorance, 
subtlety and bigotry. 
The affair being soon made known 
by means of the public prints, crowds 
flocked to the meetings of this little 
sect. They boast of having had athong 
their auditors, on the first Sunday after 
matters were arranged, one of the city 
marshals, and a hired short-hand writer. 
They have been at iength obliged to 
discontinue their evening assembly in 
Cateaton-street, the smallness of the 
room, (thouczh it will hold several hun- 
dreds of people,) leading them to appre- 
hend danger from the pressure of the 
tuulutude 

The names of the leading members 
are not published. Their tenets are 
for the most part such as are held by 
Unitarians. They ae inimical, how- 
ever, to all public worhip; and have 
neither singing or prayer in their social 
meetings, but debating only. ‘They 
«bhor paid preachers, but can object no 
unger to preachers by profession. ‘They 
disuse the ceremonies of baptism and 
the Lord’s supper. It is said, they think 
oaths unlawful; but as they have taken 
ths, and religious ones, this must be 
4 mistake. 
_ in the letter, by “one of the mem- 
bers of the church,”’ in one of the news- 
papers (from which this account is chief- 
‘y drawn up.) there is a complaint of 
the Dissenters, not taking up the cause 
Of the “ Free thinking Christians.”” But 
the Dissenter-, as well as others, were 
gMorane of the marter, till it was con- 
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cluded. And had they been formally 
made acquainted with it, what. could 
they have done? They indeed are not 
backward to assert the rights of their 
body, but they cannot prevent shuflling 
on the part of the executers of the 
laws. Besides that Dissenters, in ge- 
neral, regard their meeting-houses, as 
places of ceorship, and do not feel any 
particular sympathy with one debating 
society more than another,—with a soci- 
ety that debates on Sunday, more thay. 
one that debates on. Monday,--with one 
that debates theology, more than one 
that debates politics. ‘This may be 
prejudice, and we do not vindicate it, 
—but it serves toshew that betore these 
Christians had made an appeal to the 
Dissenters and. explained and justified 
their proceedings, it was unreasonable 
to expect any particular support. 

‘the ** F:ce-thinking Christians,” have, 
in their statement of their conduct and 
views, displayed a coarseness, which 
does not beseem the cause of Christian 
ingury. ‘io abuse Christians in genes 
ral is not the way to conciliate or ime 
prove them, Priests are indeed far 
ga:ine; but it was hurd!y to be ex- 
pected from a set of liberal Cliristians, 
who owe all their present important 
opinions io Lardner, Priestley and Win- 
chester, that they should adopt, without 
any modification, the maxim of a poet, 
who all his life vaeillated between po- 
pery and infidelity, that * Priests of all 
religions are the same;’’ that all religious 
teachers, whether in orders, or pretended 
holy orders, are alike destitute of sense 
and principle,--fools or, knaves-=no 
real difference between William Hunt- 
ingdon and Robert Kobinson, Bishop 
Horsley and Dr. Price—Is it the cue 
cumstance of taking pay that. converts)a 
religious teacher isto a pricst-an usclul 
(in Cuteatonsstreet it will not be denied 
that religious teaching is useful,) imto,a 
noxious character? Mut a teacher may 
be paid in difierent modes,—with “ solid 
pudding,’’- or witl ‘‘empty praise,’’ 
hey who refuse the former are most 
likely to take their tull tithe of the date 
ter, which of the two is more perni- 
cious; for inflation of mind is surely 
worse than sieckness of body. After 
all, the worst part of prieitcreft is cere 
soriousness amd dntolcrance, and con- 
demning men m the gross, by whole 
denominations aud: professions; and a 
man may play the priest under cover of 
liberty as well as of authosty, in the 
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meanest meeting-houce, as well as in 
the most magn f ert cathedral, in co- 
loored clothes as wel! as in black ones 
Rebert Robinson, who will not be sus- 





if the Lf ican Institution, 


pected of partiality to priests, used to 
say that the very worst animal in a re. 
ligions as embly, was -a LORD. 
BROTHER, 
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REPORT OF TIL COMMIiTILE Of 


On the aeth of March. 1807, a day 
satced to humanity, an Act for abol-h- 
ing the Slave ‘rade, received the Royal 
Asset. It was brovght into the House 
of Commons by Mr. Fox, and into the 
beuse of Lords by Lord Grenvitcr. 
Phe minister. were sincere in the mea- 
wre, Which Mr. Pitt never had been, 
and they consequently carried at. It 
was. we ure told, a measure which by 
near the heart of Mr. Fox, who wo a 
generous stutesman, and who lived only 
for m nkind. 

Seor after the abolition act had pars- 
ed, the leading men, who had patromz- 
ed and carried it, or who rejoined in it, 
covonrd a meeting of the friends of 
the much mjured Africans, at which, 
onthe r4th of April, it was resolved to 
Wstiule a society, under the name of 
the Ares an Insrrrurion. Of the 
procecdines of this meeting, a full ac- 
count was given, by a gentleman who 
had tukenm am active paic 2m it, in our 
sonl welume, Pp. 249.—The second 
Biceting of the s ety, was ho'den iby 
adjournment from the 12th of May) on 
the rsh ot July, when as before, the 
Duke of Gloucester was im the chair; a 
prince, more chstinguished by his virtues 
than his rank, and whose sentiments, 
with regard to the Slave Trade, are the 
mor honourable, us being totaliy ( ppo- 
site to those of some other branches of 
the royal tamicy. ‘Lhe Duke has more 
lately displayed his sense of justice and 
humanity, by signing a protest on 
the journal of the House of Lords 
against the late unprincipled, and 
cowardly attack on Copenhagen.—aAt 
this second meeting, a Report trom the 
Comnmutice © containing a view of the 
object proposed by the Instituric nb, and 
the means for carrying those objects inte 
@Mfocrt, tovether wath rules and reyula- 
tions for its interior constitution,” Was 
read, aru « rdered,to be peinted. It was 
revolwed that a sul Tiption of sixty gui- 
feast, should constitute an hereditary wus 
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LHE ATRICAN INSTITUTION, 


vernor; of thirty guineas, a ]'fe govern. 
or; und of three guineas per annum, a go- 
vernor; one guinea per annum,a member; 
and ten guinea, a member for life. The 
members to vote at all mectings of the 


Institution, but to be incapable of elece 


tion to any part of its management. 

‘The most intcresting circumstance at 
this meeting, was a short, but impres. 
sive speech trom a Black, who declared 
that he cou'd not suffir the meeting to 
pas, without the grateful acknowledge. 
ments of at least one of the sable com- 
plexion, ‘Lhe speaker, we understood to 
be Mr. Willian Sancho, who has some 
litexary engagement, under Sir Joseph 
Bauks. He is, we apprehend a son of 
the ingemous Ignatius Sancho, an Afn- 
can, who died m 1740, and whose letters 
were published, with Memoirs of his 
life, by a lady, and have lately been re- 
published. 

The Report has been since pub'i hed, 
forming an 8vo. pamphlet, of 78 pages. 
It is elegantly written, and is adapted to 
atisfy iquirers, and to sidence. objects 
os. We wish we could hope that the 
spirit of it wil! be infused into the fol 
lewing abstract. 

* A pian,” say the Committee, tru 
ly, “ which proposes to introduce the 
blessings of civilized society, among 
people, sunk in ignorance and bacbarisi, 
and occupying no less than a fourth part 
of the habitabic globe*, holds forth an 
object, the contemplation of which, # 
will pe allowed, is sufficient to warm the 
coldest, and fill the amplest mind.” 

Ih ) then proceed to shew, that the 
plan is not disproportioned to theit 


means, Individusl, and strangers have 
often efected great Changes in the mane 
hers and institutions of a country. Come 


quest, though the ordinary, is mot the 
only medium of spreading civalization. 
Next to christianity, commerce has beep 
the insrumen; of the yreatest and most 
prog.cosive improvement of mankind 


‘ 


millions of inha’ tants, but the interief 
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Re} ort of the Committe of the Afrwan I; slit f Oo”. 


The practice of vaccination, origin- 
ating with an individual, and spreading 


by aneans of a voluntary a sociation, 


within a few years, over the greater pare 
of the habitable world, is addaced asa 


case in point, an example, and an en- 
couragentent, 

The African character opposes no real 
objection to the design of the associa- 
tion, “ The portrait of the Negro has 
seldom been drawn, but by the pen il 
of his oppressor, and he has sar for it in 
the distorted attitude of slavery.” Ji 

revilers have given in the most contia- 
dictory testimony, and therefore their 
evidence is nugatory. He has been ac- 
cused of falsehood and indolence; but the 
charge is sufficiently refuted by Travel- 
lers into «Africa, and especially 2r Puré, 
who says, speaking of the rich and valua- 
ble productions that this country might 
be made to produce, that “ Nothing is 
wanting te this end, but ex.mple, to enlight- 
en the minds of the natives; and instruce 
trom, to enuble them ta direct their industry 


$0 proper objects.” 

The North American Indians are not 
naturally superior to the Africans, but the 
Quukers have lately proved, that they 
are capable of instruction, and of the arts 
of life. (See the Review of two Pam- 
phiets on this subject, M. Repos. Vol. 
Il. p. 605.—609.) “ The Government 
of the United States, convinced by expe- 
rience, of the value of this reformation, 
has lately granted a considerable sum 
from the public purse, for its further ex- 
tension; aud the application of this aid, 
has been wisely committed to the same 
benevolent society, which has so judicious- 
ly led the way in this interesting work.” 

The disastrous issue of the Sicrra Leone 
colony is improperly urzed, as an objec- 
tion to the African Institution, which is 
a design altopether different : the failure 
of that benevolent plan, was brought on 
by causes not affecting the present society. 
Che Sierra Leone company Was ¢ tab- 
lished before the slave trade was abol- 
ished, in expectation however of that 
event; the carrying on of the trade in 
the vicinity of Sicrra Leone, completely 
stopped the progress, and interrupted the 
Prosperity of the colony. Duiing the 
whole period of the existence of the com- 
pany aiso the mother country was in a 
State of war, which oppre sed the infant 
‘tate, and Jaid it open co pillage and de- 
vastation by the enemy. Besides that, 
the civil establishment, which the com- 
pny imprudently engared to support, 
Wasa weight which its funds were un- 








alle to support. ‘Che first settlers in 
new colonies have seldom succeeded But 
the history of Sicrra Leone is so fur en- 
couraginy, as it shows that the African 
may be taught, and civilized. and habi- 
tuated to regular industry. And the co- 
lony, now im the hands of Government, 
is au cisibe station, where the Institue 
tion may bein its labours with a 
prospe t of success, 

‘The African Institution disclaims all 
relirious projects; it ts not a missionary 
soucty. It arms not at colonial estab- 
lishmenis. It will not en-age in com- 
merce. Its only object is the improve- 
ment of Africa, by seiting on foot joure 
nies of discovery, by establishing schools, 
by honorary and other rewards to enter- 
prising traders, and by whatever means 
time and opportunity may disclose. 

The present is a favourable period, for 
commencing the labours of a benevolent 
African society. ‘The slave trade is 
abolished by Great Britain, America. 
and) Dennurk;—VFrance, Spain, and 
Holland, are prevented by the war from 
carrying iton. ‘Che Portuguese branch 
of the trade alone remains. Now as the 
Africans have been accustomed to Euro- 
pean goods, and aso way of getting 
them will be oper but that of honourable 
trade, their necessities will drive them 
into commerce, and that wi!l beget in- 
dustry, which again is the parent of many 
virtues. “ Nor ought we” the Com- 
mittee conclude, ‘* to overlook the bene- 
firs which this country is likely to derive 
from such a developement of the facul- 
ties of the African Continent. While 
that gigantic power, at the feet of which 
the Continent of Europe now lics pros. 
tratc, is employing his utmost efforts to 
prevent our commerce from flowing in 
its ancient channels, surely it becomes 
us to cherish every reasonable prospect 
of finding other ontlets. We have 
achieved a great and splendid act of natio- 
nal justice, in abolishing the slave trade. 
The chain which bound Africa to the 
dust, and prevented the success of every 
effort that was made to raise her, is now 
broken. Let our benevolence interpose 
to repair the ruin and te which 
we have contributed to bring upon her, 
and to teach her the use of her liberated 
faculties; and we may soon discover, by 
our own happy experience. that in exer- 
cising justice and benevolence towards 
her, whatever may be the apparent sacri- 
fice, we have only been laying « more 
solid foundation, for the enlargement of 
our own national prosperity.” 
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UNITANIANISM IN AMERICA. 


Avovr the year 1796, when Dr. 
Priestley was on a visit to Philadelphia, 
an Unitarian Society was formed, which 
existed till the year 1800, when 1 was so 
much reduced by deaths ard removals, 
that it was thought expedient to discon- 
tinue the meetings. Matters continued 
in this state, tll about the end of the year 
r806. Atthat time, Mr. Christie, for- 
merly of Montrose, (author of a volume 
of Discourses on the Divine Unity ) be- 
ing about to quit his situation, as tutor 
ofa country academy, about 30 miles 
from Philadelphia, it was resolved to at- 
tempt the re-establishment of the Socie- 
ty, throngh his means. He was accord- 
ingly invited by the remaining menrbers 
of the former Society, to try the experi- 
ment, by preaching in the Univer-alists’ 
Church at Philadelphia, as Dr. Priestley 
formerly had done, In February 1807, 
Mr. C. removed to Philadelphia, and en- 
tered upon his charge, and at the same 
time, opened a schoo!. = It was not long, 
however, before some persons taking of- 
fence at Mr C.'spold manner of preach- 
ing, ,as, for instamce, charging the wor- 
shippers of Jesus Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit with idolatry,) withdrew; upon 
which, the remaining members thought 
it necessary for the interests of the Socie- 
ty, to draw up a codeof laws. ‘lhe con- 
sequences of this measure have been al- 
ready detailed: (M. Repos. Vol. IL. p. 
ss.) the New Constitution was so much 
disapproved of, by Mr. Christie and a 
few of his friends, that they separated, 
and formed a second Unitarian Church. 

The “ Constitution” itse!f is now in 
out hands. It is a hasidsome 8vo. pam- 
phiet of 34 pages. It comsistsof a De- 
elaration «/ Helief, o/ Rules, and S Lxpla- 
natory Odbservaiions. 

The Declaration is campo ed of the fol- 
lowing Articles, most excellent in them- 
selves, whatever may be thought of 1c- 
quiring Christians to subscribe them: 
** a. That this Society claims, and by the 
present act excreives, the ‘ight, which, as 
intelligent and accountybic beings they 
ey and»which is guaranteed to them 

y the excellent constitution of their 
copntry, of. jndying Jor. themselves in 
maiters gf region, aad of performing 
the social acts: thervol in that form and 
gaanner Which cameicuce dictates was 
most rational, decent, and acceptable. 


, 


2. That the only proper objest, af. su- 


preme adoration and worship is, the org 
Ieving and true God, ihe Father, in whom 
they believe as the Maker of the hea. 
venus, the earth, and all things therein 
3. That they receive the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the 
authentic records of his revealed will to 
mankind. 4. That they cordially and 
thankfully acknowledge Fesus Christ as 
the Son of God, the promised Messiah, 
to whom all obedience ought to be ren- 
dered as to the distinguished and approved 
messenger of the love of God to the humau 
race—whom he raised from the dead, and 
by whom he will at the last day recalall 
mankind to life, and render unto them 
according to their works. 4 That they 
believe the Holy Spirtt to be that ex- 
traordinary divine enerzy and power, 
which was granted to igchape and holy 
men of old, but which was manifested 
pre eminently in Christ, and afterwards 
in his apost'es and other believers of the 
primitive age, whereby they were ¢3- 
abled to bear miraculous testimony to 
the truth of the gospel], and to spread 
through ali nations of the world.” 

‘The rules vest all power in the body 
the church, They reduce the authority 
of the pastor toa degtee to which few 
ministers on this sidé the Atlantic would 
scoop. Provision is even made (which is 
surely incompatib'e with the respect due 
to a Christian teacher) for preferring 
complaints against him: these com 
plaints are toe be made in writing, ad 
signed at least by three persons; they 
are then to be la:d before the “ Com- 
mittee of Management,” who are to 
present them to the whole Society, zt 
the conclusicn of one. of the meetings 
for public worship, who are to appoift 
a day for a special meeting, when itis 
to be determined by ballot, whether the 
proceedings shall be discontinued, or the 
pastor be suspended or dismissed. ‘This is 
over-doing democracy itself. , With res- 
pectto éaptisw, nothing is detei mined; 
the Lord's supper is to be admin{.tered 
$ix tlincs a Year. 


The Explanatory Ob-erv rtiens are, for 
the MOst pait, sound and manly. These 
Philade}phian Uni arians are sensible of 
the vaiue of civil and religions liberty. 
* Our supple in citutions,”” say uN , 
‘will, we trot, be, foynd fully ade- 
quate tothe great purposes of decemey 


. 
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and order; and we apprehend it wil 
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nothing to their discredit with any %e- 
yuipe Kiend of rational liberty, if they 
bear any resemblance to the civil code 
of our country in the circumstance of 
appointing representative officers, for a 
term, and jud@icial, during good beha- 
viour, while the ultimate authority is 
left with the people at large.” Again: 
‘(In this highly-favoured country, the 
heaven-born guest, religian, presents her- 
self to every man precisely in that form 
under which he shzws the most readi- 
ness to entertain her: its excéllent con- 
stitution (the happie-t effort of the kind 
which the human understanding cver 
made), dropping the degrading idea of 
teleratin, of which some other govern- 
ments boast so much, discharges its 
whole duty by assuring to every indivi- 
dual the free and uninterrupted exercise 
of the dearest right with which his 
Maker has invested him, and which it is 
not within the province of any civil in- 
Stitution to confer or to restrain.” 

With che “ constitution” of which we 
have made considerable use, we have 
received also another pamphlet (of 27 
pages,) called “ No. 1, of Unitarian 
Pieces and Tracts,” under the follow- 
ing tile: “'The Right, Duty, and Im- 
portance of Free Inquiry in the Matters 
of Religion. A Discourse delivered at 
the Evening Lecture, instituted by the 
First Society of Unitarian Christians, in 
the City of Philadelphia, November 1, 
1807. By a Membex of the Sotiety.”’ 
From t'Chess y.2%. Provevall thinss— 
bold fast thet which is good, "This member 
of the Society, whose name is not given, 
argucs in favour of free imquiry, reli- 
gious zeal, and Unitarianism, in a ra- 
tional and manly way, He states that 
the Evening Lecture* was set on foot 
to afford the public an opportunity of 
learning the principles of the Society, 
and of correcting their misapprehensions 
of them, For this purpose, the firse 
Lecture (now under consideration) is 
published, and is to be followed bya 
series of Unitarian publications, original 
or borrowed, ‘This is the truc way of 
enlightening mens’ minds. Preaching 
will draw attention to books, and books 
will follow up the good effects of preach- 
ings The lecturer expresses in the Dis- 
course his satisfaction and joy in hearing 
of the efforts that. Unitarians in this 
couatry are making tospread the truth ; 
especially by popular reaching, and the 
suproved version of the New Testa- 
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ment. Ele even hopes, that geal may lead 
some one of our popular preachers over 
to America. “ Believing, therefore,” 
says he, “ as we most sincerely do, that 
the interests of vital religion, and cori+ 
sequently the happiness of the human 
race, are nearly connected with the uni- 
versal reception of the doctrine of thie 
unity of God,and others connected with 
and flowing from it, we cannot but feel 
great sati.faciion in the accounts lated 
received of their spread in the Bri- 
tish islands. ‘he same expedients which 
at first contributed so materiaily to the 
prevalence of Methodism, are now em- 
ployed by the Unitarian preachers there. 
‘THEY TRAVEL ABOUT THE COUNTRY, 
AND HOLD MEETINGS IN BARNS, IN 
FIELDS, IN THE STREETS OF MARKET- 
TOWNS AND VILLAGES, WHICH ARE 
NUMEROUSLY AND DEVOUTLY AT- 
TENDED. It Is aDDED THe UNira- 
RIAN SENTIMENTS FIND THEIR WAY 
AMONG THE Meruopisrs THEM- 
sexves.” It is further announced, that 
a translation of the New ‘Testament, in 
which the errors of that at present in 
common use will be noted and avoided, 
is preparing for speedy publication, As 
some of the members ot this Society are 
in habits of correspondence with indivi- 
duals of the Unitarian Associations in 
England, opportunities will be embraced 
of giving them information respecting 
our state on this side the Atlantic; aND 
WEINDUCGE THE PLEASING HOVE THAT 
THE LIKE ZEAL WHICH ANIMATLS 
THASR MENISTERS 10 SUCH NEW EXER- 
TIONS IN THE CAUS! OF RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH, MAY LEAD ONE OR MORE OF 
THEM OVER WITHER, Who may accept- 
ably supply ‘our present vacancy, and 
be the means of collecting 4 nameroas 
aud flouri: hing congregation.” 

We learn further, by a private letter, 
that one of the German churches in Vhi- 
ladelphia lately divided upon the ques- 
tion of having the service performed at 
certain times in the English language 
and that the party who favoured this 
arrangement, having opened a church 
of their own, have been fortunate in 
procuring a young man, a native of Ger- 
many, perfect master of bath languages, 
who preaches in German only once a 
month, whoie manner is_ pope. and 
his sentiments inclining ‘to the Unitarian 
doctrine, though he does not dpenly 
avowW it, thinking it safest to. britg 


people over gradually,” 


® Nr. nor ee likdwises following thoymampleof the /:rst Society of Unitarian, 
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WILTSUIRE CONFERENCE 


The cighth half yearly meeting of this 
Conference was held at Salt-lane, in 
Sali.bury, on Easter Tuc-day and Wed- 
pesday; the following ministers and 
preachers assembled on the o-casion, 
viz. J. Kingsford, of Portsea; A. Ald- 
ridge, of Lyndhurst; W. Smedley, of 
Downton; H. Short, of Iwerne; D. 
Tones. and 8. Webley, of Trowbridge; J. 
Hook,of Me‘ksham; and G. Roberts, of 
Warminster; nearly all of whom took 
some part of the public service. As in 
former meetings, there were three ser- 
mons delivered, and all on given sub- 
vects. Mr. King ford, on Tuesday even- 
ing delivered the first, on the “ Recon- 
ciliation of penitent Sinners to God ;” 
Mr. Aldridge on Wednesday afternoon 
the second, on “the Improvement of 
‘lime ;” and Mr. Jones in the evening, 
the third, on “* Christian Union.” ‘The 
morning part of Wednesday was taken 
up in consultation on different matters 
relating to the churches, from whch 
the reports were upon the whole pleasing 
und satisfactory, and particularly so ap- 
peared the prospect respecting Salt-lane, 
where the preaching of the gencral Bap- 
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ti:ts, though not hitherto so constant ay 
could be wished, had tended in a great 
micasure to revive the cause of Rational 
Religion, and where much more evod 
may be done, should the hopes that have 
been entertained of the settlenent of a 
suitable minister in the place, be rea- 
lized. 

On Wednesday evening at the close 
of the public service, there was an aver 
communion, aid Baptists, general and 
particulir, as well as Methodists, Inde. 
pendents, and Presbyterians, all partook 
together: this, it is hoped, will have a 
happy effect, in softening the rigour of 
party-prejudice. 

The church at ‘Trowbridge requested 
the next conference, and it was agreed 
that it should be held there on the last 
Wednesday inOctober ; when the follow- 
ing ministers will be expected to preach, 
viz. Mr. Smedley on the Scripture 
Doctrine of Regeneration; Mr. Ald- 
ridge on the Excellence of the Chris- 
tian ‘Temper; and Mr. Kinzsford on 
the present and future Advantages of 
Religion. 

D. J. 
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NOTICES. 


Tur ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OP GENE} 
RAL wAPTIsrs will be holden, in the 
mice ting-house, Worship-street, l.ondon, 
on Tuesday, June 7. The members will 

ret for business, early in the morning. 
Divine service will commence at cleven 
ot lock, the Rew. R, Wright, of Wis- 
Leach, to preach the sermon. The friends 
will afterwards dine together, at the 
King’s Head ‘Tavern, in the Poultry. 
Twaner at half-past three o'cloc! 

UNTaARIAN FUND. The anniversary 
of this society will be holden on Wed- 
nexday, June, 8th, in the chanel, Parlja- 
ment-court, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate- 

treet. Public service will begin at eleven 
o'clock; the Rev. James Lyons, late of 
Ilull, whese scrmon, avowing the Uni- 
turian doctrine, is reviewed in the pre- 
sent number, will preach the discourse 
to the Society. After ervice, the report 
f the comantice will be read, and the other 
business, such as « hoosing officers for the 
ensuing year, &c. be transacted. ‘The 
members and friends of the Society will 
dine together at the King’s-Head Ta- 
vern, in the Pi ultry, at half-past three 
o'clock. Notices and tickets will be sene 


‘round to all the subscribers, within the 


bills of mortality: other persons amean- 


ing to favour the Society with their come 
pany, are reque.ted to apply for tickets 
(which are five shillings each) to the 
reasurer, John Christie, Fsq. No. §2, 
Mark-lane; the secretary, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Aspland, Hackney; or the stew. 
ards, Mr. Witham ‘Jirford, Union- 
street, Spitalfields; Mr. ‘Thomas Free- 
inan, Dyer’s-court, Aldermanbury ; and 
Mr. David Eaton, No. 187, High Hol. 
born. 

WESTERN UNITARIAN ROOK $OCIE- 
TY.—The anniversary. of this Society 
will be held at Bristol, on Wednesday, 
June 22d. ‘The Rev. Dr. Carpenter, of 
I'xcter, is to preach the sermon. 

The annual meeting of the Soura- 
WatLes UNITARIAN society will be 
holden at Gellionnen, near Swansea, on 
Thursday the 23d of June instant. The 
sermon, to be preached by the Rev. 
Vhomas Davies, of Coed-y-Cymmer, 
and the Rev. Jenkin Rees, of Merthyr; 
or in case of the absence of the Jatte:, 
by the Rey. Benj. Philip:, of St. Clears. 

A meeting of the ministers in the 
Presbyterian connexion, who reside ia 
the counties of Norrinanam, Deeey, 
Linco, and the South part of Yor«- 
sire, will be heid-at Lincoln, on the 
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last Wednesday in June—(29). When ciety will be held at Ditchling, Sussex, 
ur is expected that Mr. Piper, of Norton, on Wednesday, July 13. The Rev. 
near Sheflield, will preach, and M). Russel Scott, ot Portsmouth, will preach 
Whitelegg, of Nottingham, will conduct the sermon to the Sotiety, in the morn-. 
the devotional part of the service. ing, in the Rev: A. Bennett's meeting - 

Sov rmERN UNITARIAN BOOK socte- house, ‘There will also be service in the 
+y.—The annual meeting of this So- evening. 


“CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Mr. Marsom has favoured us with a Defence of the Pre-existence of Christ, in 
reply co Mr. Belsham ; of which Letter L. shall appear in our next. 

the Letter of W. from Plymouth, is highly gratifying, as it expresses his 
rood opinion of the conduct of our work, and also his agreement in opinion with 
us on an important political point; but as the M. Repos. is a Theological and 
Moral, and not a political work, we cannot disckss public measures, thourh we 
may he sometimes called upon to advert to them, © 

We rejoice that the letter of the Chure/man,' in our last, entiiled, ‘ Unitarians 
not rational Christians,” is likely ‘to provoke much interesting discusaiom) © ‘The 
Pullacy of the Churchman’s arguments exposed,’” by “A Unitarian Chri-tiany” 
shall have a place in our next. 

Mr. Flower’s reply to Mr. Palmer, on the Life of Robinson, came too Jate for 
the prevent, and shail appear in the succeeding nunibers “Mr. Starch, on natural 
relion, in strictures on a passage in the Bishop of London's sermons, with a 
variety of other communications, shail be inserted as ¢acly: as possible, 

We take it for granted, that Mr. Carpenter has closed his reply to Mr. Belsham'™ 
letters, unless. therefore we hear further from that gentleman, we shall, in 
our next, proceed with Mr. Belsham’s final answer, with which we have been 
favourcd. ie 

We have received several subscriptions to the new version of the New Testa- 
ment, which have been, or shail be forwarded, to the treasurer of the fand, for 
carrying on that object. 

We have also received a letter from a correspondent, signing him or herself 
Fustitia, dated London, May 7, 1808, enclosing f/iecn pounds, five shillings, for 
the Yorx Acapemy; of which ten pounds is a present to the fund, for procurin 
a third tutor, and the remaining five guineas an aanual subscription. This wi J 
some contribution shall be duly applied. Our correspondent’s letter came too late 
for insertion, but we give the substance of it.——-—-“* Wishing to sce the state 
of the subscription, &e. to the York Academy, the accounts of which are 
settled in February, he applied to one of the gentlemen whose name appears 
at the bottom of, the annual statements, for the printed account. This was 
on the last day in March. He told him” (our correspondent) ‘ that he had 
not received any papers, had heard nothing on the subject for several months, 
and very justly observed, that such institutions, however excellent, frequently 
come to nothing, for want of proper cxertion.”—TIn a subsequent note, our cor 
respondent informs us that he has made inquiries, equally fruitless, within the 
present month.—_——-“ He suggests to the trustees of the academy, the propriety 
of publishing in a small pamphiet, the names aod addresses of the sub-cribers, 
the amount of their subscriptions and donations, prefaced with a particular ac- 
count of the rie and progress 0 the academy, the number of pupils, expense of 
sending one thither, the state of the funds, form of bequests, &c. &c. One of 
these Should be sent to every subscriber, and a certain number to every Unitarian 
chapel in the Kingdom, in which an annual collection for the academy is recom- 
mended, &c. &c. At least some of these particuiars might be published in the 
Monthly Repository, (adds our correspondent ) nothing being more desirab!e than 
that the only impartial theologicalfmagazine should subserve the interests of the 
only liberal theological academy in the kingdom.” 

We have omitted nothing material in Justitia’s letter, of which the mana- 
gers or friends of the York Academy, will take what notice they deem proper 
itisto us a matter of great sati faction that the Monyury Rerositon ¥ is be- 
coming increa ingly serviceable to all our liberal religious institutions. Dhsisa 


Proof of its success, and an ecarnes: of ite future prosperity. 




































































































992 Correspondence. 


The Rev, Mr. Higginson’s vindication of the late Dr. Percivai’s character shall 
appear as carly as our various pledges will pernut. 





We écarcely know what to do with the following letter, from: an unknown hand. 
It is written with too much good humour to be angrily thrown aude, and at the 
samne time with some portion of that levity, which it is designed to rebuke, I 
af! doubtful cases, however, we incline in favour of eur corjespondents, especial! 
when our own conduct isarraigned. Such as it is, then, the reader shall have it 
if we deserve the lash of irony, we will not, by a stretch of prerogative, skreen 
ourselves from it. 


A GENTLE REBUKE OF THF EDITOR. 


To the Exitor of the Monthly Reposttory. 
Mr. Editor, Tdlé Lane, May 19th, 1808. 

{ am anew’ rorrespondent of your's, though not quite an uapractised writer. 
For several years, | have amused mynclf with colleeting materials for an edition of 
‘Tom Durfey's “ Pills to purge Malaneholy,” which has ben ieng out of. print, 
‘To the: '* Mirror of Kasmon,” | any.an occasional conwibuter, I also communi- 
cated three. jests, undowbtad ort inals, to the last edition,of “ Joe Millar.” Such 
are my cliims to your regerd, though I little expected, till very lately, to become 
a correspondent of the “ Monthly Repository.” 

The title of your work Was known! to me frontiits commencement,, LT havea 
neighbour whom ], with a few honest fellows like myself, occasionally visit, from 
commoa courtesy, and because he isa well-meaning man, though too sombre for 
us, andindceed a quis... He has often tried to make us iv leve with your magazine, 
declaging that it was entertaining as well as instractive.’ The last epithet was 
enough to spoil all, and, m phrase theatrical, you were immediately damaed. 

Looking nat my neighbour's this morning, when he happened to be from home, 
I saw your last number on his table, open at a page where he had written “ Come 
mon stuff.’’ Knowing his false taste, | was encouraged po read ¢ but | amvunabic 
to express to you, Mr. Editor, how | was gratified with, the “ Original Anecdotes 
of Dr. Goldsmith,” which my dull neighbour had disapproved. ‘The: Monilhily 
Repository is now really-entertainuwg. Thus it is whea a mere particle of fun 
comes into the possession of a skilful setist. By nuimute accuracy * and, ingenious 
amplification, he can, like a gold-be.Jer, spread it over two pages and a half, 

i had before heard of a forged letter as a trick often played off by apprentices 
upon cook maids. ‘Ihe candle and the “ Cheshire cheese,” I ame persuadedy is 
an original, ‘The scene was so admirably described that J could not refrain 
from shewing it to a caricaturist of my acquaintance, who cagerly seized. it as 4 
ubject for his pencil; the town being much in want of something new. Look 
about you, My. Editor, in ure bogh streets, and you may perhaps discover a view of 
Dr. Milner’s kitchen, William in a morning dress, suited to a footman, who 
“ cleans shoes, &c.”? ond Goldsmith in an usher’s dishabil!e. “ Over the fire place in 
the kitchen,” the pretended and the “ real candle.” -. My friend promises to make 
a due acknowledgment at the bottom of his print, by a-reference to “* the Monthy 
Repositery of ‘}heolery and General Literature.” 

i had before met with anecdotes of Goldsmith, but with mane possessing * hu- 
mour and cheerfulness,” to suit my taste. I just remember one which describes 
the poct on his. rambles through Switzerland, as securpig atupper and a lodging 
by the enticement ef his violin at a peasant’s door; but this story Was interatned 
With Wisc saws Upo: the distresses and resources ob genius, suited only to those 
whose favourite motte is written, | believe, ** Upgiledulci.” My motto, Mr. Editor, 
always was, and [ hope always will be,“ Vive la bagatelle :” pray adopt this in 
future instead ef those hard words-on your blac-cover— 

Go ou, Sir, te gave us anecdotes « fa begap/e; and then, thcugh you may dis+ 
please a few dul! soul, depend on all UY Telations as ‘constant readers apd oo @ 
sional corrcegondeurs We area very lgrge family, as you will allow when I havs, 
aubseribed m yyclf, your's, 

DICKY GOSSIP. - 


B.S. | depen@om secing this in your next. 




















